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I Am Ready for Peace or War 


DESTINY WILL DECIDE WHO IS RIGHT 


By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor of Germany 
Delivered to the Reichstag, October 6, 1939 


T was a fateful hour, on the first of September of this 
year, when you met here as representatives of the Ger- 
man people. I had to inform you then of serious deci- 

sions which had been forced upon us as a result of the 
intransigeant and provocative action of a certain State. 

Since then five weeks have gone by. I have asked you to 
come here today in order to give you an account of what has 
passed, the necessary insight into what is happening at pres- 
ent and, so far as that is possible, into the future as well. 

For the last two days our towns and villages have been 
decorated with flags and symbols of the new Reich. Bells 
are ringing to celebrate a great victory, which, of its kind, is 
unique in history. A State of no less than 36,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, with an army of almost fifty infantry and cavalry 
divisions, took up arms against us. Their arms were far 
reaching, their confidence in their ability to crush Germany 
knew no bounds. 

After one week of fighting there could no longer be any 
doubt as to the outcome. Whenever Polish troops met Ger- 
man units, they were driven back or dispersed. Poland’s 
ambitious strategy for a great offensive against the territory 
of the Reich collapsed within the first forty-eight hours of 
the campaign. Death-defying in attack, advancing at an un- 
conquerable rate of progress, infantry, armored detachments, 
air rorce and units of the navy were soon dictating the course 
of events. 

They were masters of the situation throughout the cam- 
paign. In a fortnight’s time the major part of the Polish 
Army was either scattered, captured or surrounded. In the 
meantime, however, the German Army had covered distances 
and occupied regions which twenty-five years ago would have 
taken over fourteen months to conquer. 

Even though a number of peculiarly gifted newspaper 
strategists in other parts of the world attempted to describe 
the pace at which this campaign progressed as not coming up 
to Germany's expectations, we ourselves all know that in all 
history there has scarcely been a comparable military achieve- 
ment. ; 


That the last remnants of the Polish Army were able to 
hold out in Warsaw, Modlin and on Hela Peninsula until 
October 1 was not due to their prowess in arms, but only to 
our cool thinking and our sense of responsibility. 

I forbade the sacrifice of more human lives than was abso- 
lutely necessary. That is to say, I deliberately released the 
German Supreme Command from adherence to a principle 
still observed in the Great War demanding that for the sake 
of prestige certain objectives must under all circumstances be 
reached within a certain time limit. 

Everything which it is imperative to do will be done re- 
gardless of sacrifice, but what can be avoided will not be 
done. F 

There would have been no difficulty for us in breaking the 
resistance of Warsaw between the 10th and 12th of Sep- 
tember, just as we finally broke it September 25-27, only 
that in the first place I wanted to spare German lives and in 
the second place I still clung to the hope, misdirected though 
it was, that the Polish side might for once be guided by re- 
sponsible common sense instead of by irresponsible lunacy. 
But in this instance we were once more confronted with the 
spectacle which we had witnessed before on the largest pos- 
sible scale. 

The attempt to convince the responsible Polish command— 
in so far as it existed—that it was futile and in fact insane 
to attempt resistance, especially in a city of more than a mil- 
lion inhabitants, proved entirely fruitless. A “generalissimo,” 
who himself took to inglorious flight, forced upon the capital 
of his country a resistance which could never lead to any- 
thing but its destruction. 

Since it was realized that Warsaw’s fortifications alone 
were not likely to withstand the German attack, the entire 
city was converted into a fortress and barricaded in every 
direction. Batteries were mounted in every square and great 
courtyard, thousands of machine-gun posts manned and the 
whole population called up to take part in the fighting. 

Sheer sympathy for women and children caused me to make 
an offer to those in command of Warsaw at least to let 
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civilian inhabitants leave the city. I declared a temporary 
armistice and safeguards necessary for evacuation, with the 
result that we all waited for emissaries just as fruitlessly as 
we had waited at the end of August for a Polish negotiator. 
The proud Polish commander of the city did not even conde- 
scend to reply. 

To make sure, I extended the time limit and ordered 
bombers and heavy artillery to attack only military objec- 
tives, repeating my proposal in vain.’ I thereupon made an 
offer that the whole suburb of Praga would not be bom- 
barded at all, but should be reserved for the civilian popula- 
tion in order to make it possible for them to take refuge there. 

This proposal, too, was treated with contempt on the part 
of the Poles. Twice I attempted to evacuate at least the 
international colony from the city. In this I finally suc- 
ceeded after great difficulties, in the case of the Russian 
colony, actually at the last moment. I then ordered a general 
attack on the city for September 25. 

The same defenders who at first considered it beneath their 
dignity even to reply to my humane proposals, made on 
grounds of humanity, then very rapidly changed face. The 
German attack opened on September 25, and Warsaw capitu- 
lated on the 27th. 

With 120,000 men the defenders did not even attempt to 
break through as our German General Litzmann once did 
at Brzesiny with a vastly inferior force, but, on the contrary, 
preferred to lay down arms. 

Any comparison with the Alcazar is entirely out of place. 
There for weeks on end Spanish heroes defied the bitterest 
attacks and earned a right to lasting fame. Here, on the 
other hand, a great city was unscrupulously exposed to de- 
struction, only to capitulate after a forty-eight-hour assault. 
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The Polish soldiers as individuals fought bravely on many 
occasions, but their officers, beginning with the command, 
can only be described as irresponsible, unconscientious and 
inefficient. Before the bombardment of Hela I had also given 
orders that not a single man should be sacrificed until the 
most careful preparation for action had been made. There, 
too, surrender came at the very moment when the Germans 
had at length announced their intention of attacking and had 
begun to do so. 

I have made these statements, gentlemen, with the object 
of forestalling the invention of historical legends, for if leg- 
end is to be woven around any who took part in this cam- 
paign, it should be woven around German soldiers who, 
during the attack and on the march, added yet another page 
to their immortal glorious record. 

Legends could be woven, too, around the heavy artillery 
which performed untold feats of endurance in rushing to the 
assistance of the infantry. Men of our armored mechanized 
units who, with dauntless courage and heedless of counter- 
attacks and numerical superiority of the enemy, attacked 
again and again are worthy of this legend. 

Such a legend should also immortalize the airmen who, 
fearless of death and knowing that if anti-aircraft fire did 
not kill them in the air, they would, if forced to make a 
parachute landing, inevitably suffer frightful death, continued 
with steadfast courage to carry out reconnaissance flights and 
attacks with bombs or machine-gun fire whenever they were 
commanded to do so and whenever they found objectives. 

The same is true of the brave men of our submarine fleet. 
If, within four weeks, we totally annihilated a State with a 
population of 36,000,000 and corresponding military strength, 
and if during this whole period our victorious arms have not 
suffered a single setback, this cannot be ascribed simply to 
good luck but constituted certain proof of fine training, 
excellent leadership and indomitable courage. 

German soldiers have once more firmly established the 
right to wear the laurel wreath of which they were meanly 
deprived in 1918. We all owe a debt of deep, solemn grati- 
tude to many unknown, unnamed heroes of our people. For 
the first time they came from every province of Germany to 
serve with the colors. But the blood which they shed in a 
common cause will form a closer bond of union than could 
be forged by the mere structure of a State. 

Our knowledge of the strength of our fighting forces fills 
us all with a well of confidence, for they have not only proved 
that they are strong in attack, but also that they are strong 
in retaining what they have won. The excellent training 
received by the individual officers and men has been amply 
justified. It is this training which is responsible for the ex- 
tremely few casualties which—hard as they are for the indi- 
vidual to bear—are on the whole far less than we ventured 
to expect. 

Admittedly the total number of casualties gives no idea 
of the severity of the varicus encounters, for certain regi- 
ments and divisions suffered very heavy losses when they 
were attacked by Polish forces which were numerically supe- 
rior or came into conflict with such forces when they them- 
selves were attacking. 

I believe I need refer to only two episodes which serve as 
examples for many in the long series of battles and encoun- 
ters which followed each other in such rapid succession : 

When, in order to cover the advance of Colonel General 
von Reichenau’s armies toward the Vistula, divisions of 
Colonel General Blaskowitz’s armies were moving in forma- 
tion in the direction of Warsaw, with the objective of turn- 
ing an attack launched by the Polish central army against 
General von Reichenau’s flank, General Blaskowitz’s army 
was suddenly attacked on the march by the Polish Army, the 
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main section of which had been assumed to be retreating 
toward the Vistula. 

‘This was a desperate attempt on the part of the Polish 
Army to break the ring which threatened to enclose them. 
four Polish divisions and several cavalry contingents hurled 
themselves against one single German regular division, which 
being in extended formation had to defend a line nearly nine- 
teen miles in length. 

Despite the fact that the enemy outnumbered them by five 
or six to one and that the men were overfatigued, having 
been fighting or on the march for several days, this division 
bore the brunt of the attack which it repulsed, partly fight- 
ing at close quarters, neither retreating nor wavering, until 
the necessary reinforcements were brought up. 

And while the enemy was triumphantly broadcasting the 
news that they had got through to Lodz, the general of the 
division, his wounded arm in splints, was reporting to me 
on the details of the attack, the failure of the attempt to 
break through our lines and the courageous behavior of his 
men. Of course, the losses on this occasion were heavy. 

A German division composed of older ranks, along with 
other small contingents, had been instructed to drive the 
Poles into the northern part of the Polish Corridor, to take 
(jdynia and then advance in the direction of the Hela Pen- 
insula. 

This division was opposed by Polish picked troops, 
marines, ensigns and non-commissioned officers, the cadet 
corps, naval artillery and mounted troops. 

With calm assurance, the German division set about its 
appointed task, the performance of which brought it into 
conflict with that enemy far superior in numbers. Within 
the space of a few days, however, the Poles were driven back 
from one position to another, 12,000 prisoners were taken, 
(jdynia was freed, Oxhoeft captured, and another 4,700 men 
driven out onto the peninsula of Hela and surrounded. 

‘The scene when the prisoners were marched off was an 
impressive one. A majority of the victorious troops were 
middle-aged men, many of them wearing decorations won 
during the Great War, while past them marched columns of 
prisoners, young men between the ages of 20 and 28. 

As I am now about to make known to you the number of 
our dead and wounded, | request that you rise from your 
seats. Though owing to the training given our troops, the 
effectiveness of our weapons and the command of our forces 
the figures do not amount to even one-twentieth of what our 
apprehensions had been at the outset of the campaign, we will 
never forget that every soldier who fell fighting brought for 
his people and our Reich the greatest sacrifice that man can 
bring. 

According to the casualty list of up to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1939, which will not change materially, the total 
losses for the army, navy and air force, including officers, are 
as follows: 10,572 killed; 30,322 wounded; 3,404 missing. 
Unfortunately, of those missing a certain number who fell 
into Polish hands wil! probably be found to have been mas- 
sacred and killed. 

All our gratitude is due to the victims of the campaign in 
Poland, while the wounded may be assured of our best atten- 
tion and care, and the families of those killed of our sym- 
pathy and help. 

By the capitulation of the fortresses of Warsaw and 
Modlin and the surrender of Hela, the Polish campaign has 
come to an end. The task of safeguarding the country 
against vagabonding marauders, gangs of robbers and indi- 
vidual groups of terrorists will be carried through with all 


energy. aia ’ 
The outcome of the war was the annihilation of all Polish 
armies, followed by the dissolution of the Polish State. Six 


hundred and ninety-four thousand prisoners have set out on 
their march to Berlin. The amount of war material captured 
cannot yet be estimated. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the German forces have 
at the same time in calm preparedness taken up positions in 
the West ready to meet the enemy. 

The naval forces of the Reich have fulfilled their duty in 
the attack on the Westerplatte, Gdynia, Oxhoeft and Hela, 
and in protecting the Baltic Sea and the German North Sea 
coast our submarines are fighting in a spirit worthy of the 
memory of our heroes in the last war. 

In the face of this historically unprecedented collapse of 
a structure purporting to be a State, the question in almost 
everybody’s mind is as to the reason for such a phenomenon. 

Versailles was the cradle of a Polish State which had 
emerged from the untold sacrifice of blood—not of Polish 
but of German and Russian blood. Poland, who for cen- 
turies past had proved herself incapable of existence, was in 
1916 artificially begotten and in 1919 no less artificially born 
by a German government just as incapable of existence. 

In utter disregard of almost 500 years of experience, with- 
out consideration for the lesson of historical development 
during many centuries, without appreciation for ethnographic 
conditions and with no regard for all economic expediencies, 
a State was constructed at Versailles which, according to its 
whole nature, was sooner or later bound to become the cause 
of a most serious crisis. 

A man who, I am sorry to say, now ranks among our 
fiercest enemies, at that time clearly foresaw all this. I mean 
Mr. Lloyd George. Like so many others he sounded warn- 
ing, not only at the time of the creation of that structure but 
also in the course of its subsequent expansion which had 
taken place in utter disregard of reason and right. 

At that time he expressed apprehension that in that State 
an accumulation of conditions was being created containing 
the risk of conflicts which sooner or later might lead to great 
European complications. 

As a matter of fact, conditions surrounding the structure 
of this new so-called State, as far as its nationalities were 
concerned, could not be clarified until now. It requires some 
knowledge of Polish census methods to realize how utterly 
alien to truth, and therefore irrelevant, statistics on the na- 
tional composition of that territory were and are. 

In 1919 the Poles laid claims to the territory where they 
pretended to have a majority of 95 per cent—in East Prussia, 
for instance—whereas as a plebiscite later showed the Poles 
actually had reached a figure of 2 per cent. 

In the State finally created, which contained parts of 
former Russia, Austria and Germany, non-Polish elements 
were so brutally ill-treated, suppressed, tyrannized and tor- 
tured that any plebiscite depended entirely on the good-will 
of local administrative officials for producing such results 
as were desired or demanded. 

Nor did indisputable Polish elements receive much better 
recognition. And when, on top of all this, statesmen of our 
Western Hemisphere spoke of this kind of creation as of 
democracy, such terms amounted to mockery of the funda- 
mentals of their own system. 

In that country there ruled a minority of aristocratic or 
non-aristocratic large, vast estate owners and wealthy intel- 
lectuals to whom under the most favorable circumstances 
their own Polish compatriots were nothing but mass man 
power. For that reason the regime was never backed by 
more than 15 per cent of the total population. 

The economic distress and low cultural level corresponded 
with these conditions. In 1919 this State took over from 
Prussia and also from Austria provinces which had been 
developed through hundreds of years of hard toil, some of 
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them being in a most flourishing condition. Today, after the 
elapse of twenty years, they are at a point of gradually turn- 
ing into steppes again. 

The Vistula, the river whose estuary has always been of 
such tremendous importance for the Polish Government, 
owing to the lack of any and all care is now already unsuit- 
able for any real traffic and, depending on the season, is either 
an unruly stream or a dried-up rivulet. 

Towns as well as villages are in a state of neglect. The 
roads, with very few exceptions, are badly out of repair and 
in a terrible condition. Any one who travels in that country 
for two or three weeks will get the proper idea of the classi- 
cal German term: “Polnische wirtschaft,” meaning a 
“Polish state of affairs’! 

In spite of the unbearable conditions prevailing in that 
country, Germany endeavored to establish peaceful relations 
with it. During the years 1933 and 1934 I endeavored to 
find some equitable compromise between our national inter- 
ests and our desire for the maintenance of peace with that 
country. There was a time, when Marshal Pilsudski was 
still alive, when it seemed possible for this hope to materialize 
were it only to a modest extent. 

Unlimited patience and still greater self-restraint were 
called for because many of the regional Polish administrative 
officials took the understanding between Germany and Poland 
to be merely a license for the persecution and annihilation 
of the Germans in Poland with even less risk. In the few 
years up to 1922 more than one-and-a-half-million Germans 
had been forced to leave their homes. They were hunted out, 
often without being able to take even their most necessary 
clothing. 

When, in 1938, the Olsa territory went to Poland, they 
used the same methods against the Czechs who lived there. 
Often within a few hours many thousands of these had to 
leave their working places, their homes, their villages and 
towns at the shortest notice without being allowed to take 
anything more with them than a suitcase or a little box with 
clothing. 

Things like this went on for years, and for years we 
looked on, always striving to attain some improvement in the 
lot of the unhappy Germans living there by establishing 
closer relations. It was, however, impossible to overlook the 
fact that every German attempt thereby to secure the re- 
moval of these intolerable conditions was taken by the Polish 
rulers to be nothing more than a sign of weakness, if not of 
stupidity. 

When the Polish Government proceeded in a thousand 
ways gradually to subjugate Danzig as well, I endeavored, 
by means of practical proposals, to secure a solution whereby 
Danzig, in accordance with the wishes of its population, 
could be nationally and politically united with Germany with- 
out impairing the economic needs and so-called rights of 
Poland. If today any one alleges that these were ultimative 
demands, that allegation is a lie. 

The proposals for a solution, as communicated to the 
Polish Government in March, 1939, were nothing but the 
suggestions and the ideas already discussed long ago between 
myself and Polish Foreign Minister Beck, except for the fact 
that in the Spring of 1939 I thought I would be able to 
facilitate the acceptance of these proposals by the Polish Gov- 
ernment in the face of their own public opinion by the offer 
to concede to them an equivalent. 

The fact that the Polish Government at that time refused 
to consider a discussion of these proposals was due to two 
reasons. for one thing, the inflamed chauvinist powers behind 
the government never intended to solve the problem of Dan- 
zig, but on the contrary already lived in the hope, expounded 
later in publications and speeches, of acquiring territory from 


the Reich far beyond the bounds of Danzig; in fact, they 
hoped to be in a position to attack and conquer. 

These aims, far from stopping at East Prussia, were cli- 
maxed by a flood of publications and a continuous sequence 
of speeches, addresses, resolutions, etc., in addition to the 
incorporation of East Prussia, for the annexation of Pom- 
erania and Silesia. The Oder represented the minimum of 
frontier claims and finally even the Elbe was described as 
the natural dividing line between Germany and Poland. 

These demands, which today may appear crazy but which 
were then presented with fanatical seriousness, were based 
in a simply ridiculous manner on the assumption of a “Polish 
mission of civilization” and declared justified because they 
were supposed to be capable of fulfillment in view of the 
strength of the Polish Army. 

While I was inviting the then Polish Foreign Minister 
to take part in a conference for the discussion of our pro- 
posals, the Polish military generals were already writing 
about the inefficiency of the German Army, the cowardice of 
the German soldiers, the inferiority of the German weapons, 
the obvious superiority of the Polish forces and the certainty, 
in case of war, of defeating the Germans at the gates of Ber- 
lin and of annihilating the Reich. 

The man, however, who intended, as he expressed it, to 
hack the German Army to pieces at the gates of Berlin, was 
not just an illiterate, insignificant Pole but their commander 
in chief, Rydz-Smigly, who at present resides in Rumania. 

{ This was a reference to Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz, 
who some time ago changed his last name to Smigly-Rydz 
from Rydz-Smigly. ] 

Violations and insults which Germany and her armed 
forces had to put up with from these military dilettantes 
would never have been tolerated by any other State, just as 
they were not expected from any other nation. No French 
or English generals would ever have presumed to express a 
judgment of the German armed forces similar to that which 
we heard read from the Polish side for years, particularly 
since March, 1939; and on the other hand no German gen- 
eral would have spoken in that manner of English, French 
or Italian soldiers. 

A great deal of self-control was needed to keep calm in 
face of these simply shameless insults, in spite of the fact 
that we knew that the German armed forces could destroy 
and sweep away the whole of this ridiculous State and its 
army within a few weeks. 

But this attitude, for which the Polish leaders themselves 
were responsible, was the fundamental reason why the Polish 
Government refused even to discuss the German proposals. 

Another reason was that fatal promise of guarantee given 
to the State which, although not menaced at all, very rapidly 
became convinced it could afford to challenge a great power 
without risk once it was assured of the support of two great 
powers, perhaps even hoping this way to lay the foundation 
for realization of all its own insane ambitions. 

For, as soon as Poland felt certain of that guarantee, 
minorities living in that country had to suffer what 
amounted to a reign of terror. I do not consider it my task 
to speak of the lot of the Ukrainians, or White Russian popu- 
lation, whose interests now lie in the hands of Russia. 

However, I do feel it my duty to speak of the lot of those 
helpless thousands of Germans who carried on the tradition 
of those who first brought culture to that country centuries 
ago and whom the Polish now began to oppress and drive 
out. Since March, 1939, they had been victims of truly 
satanic terrorization. How many of them had been abducted 
and where they are cannot be stated even today. 

Villages with hundreds of German inhabitants are now 
left without men because they all have been killed. In others 
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women were violated and murdered, girls and children out- 


raged and killed. In 1598 an Englishman—Sir George 
Carew—wrote in his diplomatic reports to the English Gov- 
ernment that the outstanding features of Polish character 
were cruelty and lack of moral restraint. 

Since that time this cruelty has not changed. Just as tens 
of thousands of Germans were slaughtered and sadistically 
tormented to death, so German soldiers captured in fighting 
were tortured and massacred. 

This pet lapdog of the Western democracies cannot be 
considered a cultured nation at all. 

lor more than four years I fought in the Great War in 
the Western Front, but such things did not happen on either 
side. 

‘Things that have occurred in Poland, in the past few 
months, and especially the last four weeks, constitute flaming 
accusations against those responsible for the creation of a 
so-called State lacking every national, historical, cultural and 
moral foundation. Had only 1 per cent of these atrocities 
been committed in any part of the world against the English 
people I should be interested to see the indignation of those 
gentlemen who today in hypocritical horror condemn the Ger- 
man or Russian procedure. 

No! To grant guarantees to this State and this govern- 
ment as was done could only lead to appalling disasters. 
Neither the Polish Government, nor the small cliques sup- 
porting it, nor the Polish nation as such were capable of 
measuring the responsibilities which were implied in such 
guarantees in Poland’s favor by half of Europe. 

The passionate sentiment thus aroused, together with the 
sense of that security which had been unconditionally guaran- 
teed to them, counted for the behavior of the Polish Govern- 
ment during the period between April and August this year. 

It was also the cause of the attitude they adopted toward 
my conciliatory proposals. The government rejected these 
proposals because they felt themselves protected, or even en- 
couraged, by public opinion and public opinion protected 
them and encouraged them on their way because it had been 
left in ignorance by its government and particularly because 
in its every action it felt itself sufficiently protected from 
without. 

All this led to an increase in the number of appalling 
atrocities committed against German nationals in Poland and 
to the rejection of all proposals for a solution and in the end 
to the steadily growing encroachments on actual Reich terri- 
tory. It was quite comprehensible that such a state of mind 
interpreted German long suffering as a weakness, that is, 

.that every concession on Germany’s part was regarded as 
proof of the possibility of some further aggressive steps. 

A warning given Poland to refrain from sending Danzig 
any more notes amounting to ultimata and above all to desist 
from economic strangulation of that city did not ease the situ- 
ation in the least; it resulted, in fact, in complete stoppage 
of all Danzig means of communication. 

The warning to suspend or at least to take steps against 
the unceasing cases of murder, ill treatment and torture of 
German nationals in Poland had the eftect of increasing these 
atrocities and of calling for more bloodthirsty harangues and 
provocative speeches from the Polish local administrative 
officials and military authorities. 

The German proposals aiming at a last-minute agreement 
on a just and equitable basis were answered by a general 
mobilization. The German request that an intermediary 


should be sent, founded on a proposal made by Great Britain, 
was not complied with and on the second day was answered 
by an offensive declaration. 

Under these circumstances it was obvious that if further 
incursions into the Reich’s territory occurred, Germany’s 








patience would be at an end. What the Poles had erroneously 
interpreted as weakness was in reality our sense of responsi- 
bility and my firm determination to come to an understanding 
if that at all was possible. 

Since they believed that this patience and long suffering 
was a sign of weakness which would allow them to do any- 
thing, no other course remained than to show them their 
mistake by striking back with the weapons which they them- 
selves had used for years. 

Under these blows their State has crumbled to pieces in 
a few weeks and is now swept from the earth. One of the 
most senseless deeds perpetrated at Versailles is thus a thing 
of the past. 

If this step on Germany’s part has resulted in a commu- 
nity of interests with Russia, that is due not only to the simi- 
larity of the problems affecting the two States, but also to 
that of the conclusions which both States had arrived at with 
regard to their future relationship. 

In my speech at Danzig I already declared that Russia was 
organized on principles which differ from those held in Ger- 
many. However, since it became clear that Stalin found 
nothing in the Russian-Soviet principles which should pre- 
vent him from cultivating friendly relations with States of a 
different political creed, National Socialist Germany sees no 
reason why she should adopt another criterion. The Soviet 
Union is the Soviet Union, National Socialist Germany is 
National Socialist Germany. 

But one thing is certain: from the moment when the two 
States mutually agreed to respect each other’s distinctive re- 
gime and principles, every reason for any mutually hostile 
attitude had disappeared. Long periods in the history of both 
nations have shown that the inhabitants of these two largest 
States in Europe were never happier than when they lived in 
friendship with each other. The Great War, which once 
made Germany and Russia enemies, was disastrous for both 
countries. 

It is easy to understand that the capitalist States of the 
West are interested today in playing off these two States and 
their principles against each other. For this purpose, and 
until it is realized, they certainly regard the Soviet Union 
as a sufficiently respectable partner for the conclusion of a 
useful military pact. But they regard it as perfidy that their 
honorable approaches were rejected and in their place rap- 
prochement took place between those two very powers who 
had every reason for seeking happiness for their respective 
peoples in developing their economic relationship along the 
lines of peaceful cooperation. 

Months ago I stated in the Reichstag that the conclusion 
of the German-Russian non-aggression pact marked the turn- 
ing point in the whole German foreign policy. The new pact 
ot friendship and mutual interest since signed between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union will insure not only peace but 
a constant satisfactory cooperation for both States. 

Germany and Russia together will relieve one of the most 
acute danger spots in Europe of its threatening character and 
will, each in her own sphere, contribute to the welfare of the 
peoples living there, thus aiding to European peace in gen- 
eral. If certain circles today see in this pact either the break- 
down of Russia or Germany—as suits them best—I should 
like to give them my answer. 

For many years imaginary aims were attributed to Ger- 
many’s foreign policy which at best might be taken to have 
arisen in the mind of a schoolboy. 

At a moment when Germany is struggling to consolidate 
her own living space, which only consists of a few hundred 
thousand square kilometers, insolent journalists in countries 
which rule over 40,000,000 square kilometers state Germany 
is aspiring to world domination! 
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German-Russian agreements should prove immensely com- 
forting to these worried sponsors of universal liberty, for 
do they not show most emphatically that their assertions as to 
Germany’s aiming at domination of the Urals, the Ukraine, 
Rumania, etc., are only excrescences of their own unhealthy 
war-lord fantasy? 

In one respect it is true Germany’s decision is irrevocable, 
namely in her intention to see peaceful, stable and thus toler- 
able conditions introduced on her eastern frontiers; also it is 
precisely here that Germany’s interests and desires corre- 
spond entirely with those of the Soviet Union. The two 
States are resolved to prevent problematic conditions arising 
between them which contain germs of internal unrest and 
thus also of external disorder and which might perhaps in 
any way unfavorable affect the relationship of these two great 
States with one another. 

Germany and the Soviet Union have therefore clearly de- 
fined the boundaries of their own spheres of interest with the 
intention of being singly responsible for law and order and 
preventing everything which might cause injury to the other 
partner. 

The aims and tasks which emerge from the collapse of the 
Polish State are, in so far as the German sphere of interest 
is concerned, roughly as follows: 

1. Demarcation of the boundary for the Reich, which will 
do justice to historical, ethnographical and economic facts. 

2. Pacification of the whole territory by restoring a tol- 
erable measure of peace and order. 

3. Absolute guarantees of security not only as far as Reich 
territory is concerned but for the entire sphere of interest. 

+. Re-establishment and reorganization of economic life 
and of trade and transport, involving development of culture 
and civilization. 

5. As the most important task, however, to establish a new 
order of ethnographic conditions, that is to say, resettlement 
of nationalities in such a manner that the process ultimately 
results in the obtaining of better dividing lines than is the 
case at present. In this sense, however, it is not a case of the 
problem being restricted to this particular sphere, but of a 
task with far wider implications, for the east and south of 
Europe are to a large extent filled with splinters of the Ger- 
man nationality, whose existence they cannot maintain. 

In their very existence lie the reason and cause for con- 
tinual international disturbances. In this age of the principle 
of nationalities and of racial ideals, it is Utopian to believe 
that members of a highly developed people can be assimilated 
without trouble. 

It is therefore essential for a far-sighted ordering of the 
life of Europe that a resettlement should be undertaken here 
so as to remove at least part of the material for European 
conflict. Germany and the Union of Soviet Republics have 
come to an agreement to support each other in this matter. 

The German Government will, therefore, never allow the 
residual Polish State of the future to become in any sense a 
disturbing factor for the Reich itself and still less a source 
of disturbance between the German Reich and Soviet Russia. 

As Germany and Soviet Russia undertake this work of re- 
establishment, the two States are entitled to point out that 
the attempt to solve this problem by the methods of Ver- 
sailles has proved an utter failure. In fact it had to fail 
because these tasks cannot be settled ‘sitting around a table 
or by simple decrees. Most of the statesmen who in Ver- 
sailles had to decide on these complicated problems did not 
possess the slightest historical training, indeed they often had 
not even the vaguest idea of the nature of the task with 
which they were faced. 

Neither did they bear any responsibility for the conse- 
quences of their action. Recognition that their work might 









be faulty was of no significance because in practice there was 
no way for a real revision. It is true that in the Treaty of 
Versailles provision was made for keeping open the possibility 
of such revisions but in reality all attempts to attain such 
a revision miscarried and they were bound to miscarry be- 
cause the League of Nations as the competent authority was 
no longer morally justified to carry out such a procedure. 

After America had been first to refuse to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles, or to join the League of Nations, and later 
when other countries also felt they could no longer reconcile 
their presence in this organization with the interests of their 
respective countries, the League degenerated more and more 
into a clique of parties interested in the Versailles dictate. 

At any rate it is a fact that none of the revisions recog- 
nized from the outset as necessary had ever been effected by 
the League of Nations. 

Since in our time it became customary to regard a refugee 
government as still existing even if it consists of three mem- 
bers, provided they have taken with them sufficient gold so as 
not to be an economic burden to the democratic country offer- 
ing hospitality, it may be assumed that the League of Nations, 
too, will carry on bravely if but two nations sit there to- 
gether. Perhaps even one will do! 

But according to the government of the League any revi- 
sion of the Versailles clauses would still be adjudicated exclu- 
sively by this illustrious organization—that is, in other words, 
revision would be practically impossible. 

The League of Nations is not a living but already a dead 
thing; nevertheless the peoples concerned are not dead but 
alive and they will uphold their vital interests however in- 
capable the League of Nations may be of seeing, grasping or 
respecting those interests. 

National Socialism is not a phenomenon which has grown 
up in Germany with the malicious intent of thwarting 
League efforts at revision, but a movement which arose be- 
cause for fifteen years the most natural human and social 
rights of a great nation had been suppressed and denied re- 
dress. 

And I personally take exception at seeing foreign statesmen 
stand up and call me guilty of having broken my word be- 
cause I have now put these revisions through. 

On the contrary I pledged my sacred word to the German 
people to do away with the Treaty of Versailles and to restore 
to them their natural and vital rights as a great nation. 

The extent to which I am securing these vital rights is 
modest. 

This I ask: If forty-six million Englishmen claim the 
right to rule over forty million square kilometers of the earth, 
it cannot be wrong for eighty-two million Germans to de- 
mand the right to live on 800,000 square kilometers, to till 
their fields and to follow their trades and callings, and if they 
further demand the restitution of those colonial possessions 
which formerly were their property, which they had not 
taken away from anybody by robbery or war but honestly 
acquired by purchase, exchange and treaties. Moreover, in 
all my demands, I always first tried to obtain revisions by 
way of negotiation. 

I did, it is true, refuse to submit the question of German 
vital rights to some non-competent international body in the 
form of humble requests. Just as little as I suppose that 
Great Britain would plead for respect of her vital interests, 
so little ought one to expect the same of National Socialist 
Germany. I have, however, and I must emphasize this fact 
most solemnly, limited in the extreme the measure of these 
revisions of the Versailles Treaty. 

Notably in all those cases where I did not see any menace 
to the natural, vital interests of my people, I have myself 
advised the German nation to hold back. Yet these eighty 
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million people must live somewhere. There exists a fact that 
not even the Versailles Treaty has been able to destroy; 
although it has in the most unreasonable manner dissolved 
States, torn asunder regions economically connected, cut 
communication lines, etc., yet the people, the living substance 
of flesh and blood, has remained and will forever remain in 
the future. 

It cannot be denied that since the German people has 
found its resurrection through National Socialism, the rela- 
tion existing between Germany and the surrounding nations 
has been cleared up to a great extent. 

‘The uncertainty that today is weighing down the common 
life of nations is not due to German demands, but to the 
malignant insinuations published in the so-called democ- 
racies. 

‘The German demands themselves were formulated in a 
very clear and precise way. They have, it is true, found 
their fulfillment not thanks to the insight of the League of 
Nations but thanks to the dynamics of natural development. 

‘The aim of the German foreign policy as pursued by me 
has never been other than to guarantee the existence—that 
is to say, the life—of the German people, to remove the injus- 
tice and nonsense contained in a treaty which not only de- 
stroyed Germany economically but has drawn the victor 
nations into disaster as well. 

For the rest, however, our whole work of rebuilding was 
concerned with the home affairs of the Reich and no country 
in the world had a greater longing for peace than the German 
people. It was fortunate for humanity and no misfortune at 
all that 1 succeeded in removing the craziest, most impossible 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty by peaceful methods and 
without compromising foreign statesmen in the internal pol- 
icies of their countries. 

That some details of this action may have been painful to 
certain interested parties is comprehensible. But the merit 
is all the greater for the fact that this reorganization was 
brought about without bloodshed in all cases but the last one. 

The last revision of this treaty could have been brought 
about in exactly the same peaceful way had not two circum- 
stances I have mentioned had the contrary effect. That is 
chiefly the fault of those who not only took no pleasure in the 
former peaceful revision, but on the contrary complained of 
the fact that by peaceful methods a new Central Europe was 
being built up; that is to say, a Central Europe that was able 
once more to give its inhabitants work and bread. 

As I have already mentioned, it was one of the aims of the 
Government of the Reich to clear up the relation between 
ourselves and our neighbors. Allow me to point out some 
facts that cannot be refuted by the scribblings of interna- 
tional press liars. 

First. Germany has concluded non-aggression pacts with 
the Baltic States. Her interests there are of an exclusively 
economic nature. 

Second. In former times Germany never had any conflict 
of interests or indeed litigation points with the Northern 
States and she has none today either. 

Third. Germany has taken no steps in regard to the Ger- 
man territory handed over to Denmark under the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles; she has, on the contrary, estab- 
lished local and friendly relations with Denmark. We have 
claimed no revision, but we have concluded a non-aggression 
pact with Denmark. Our relations with that country are 
thus directed toward unswervingly loyal and friendly co- 
operation. 

Fourth. Holland: the new Reich has endeavored to con- 
tinue the traditional friendship with Holland; it did not take 
over any differences between the two States nor did it create 
new ones, 

Fifth. Belgium: immediately after I had taken over the 






government I tried to establish friendly relations with Bel- 
gium. I renounced any revision as well as any desire for 
revision. The Reich has put forward no claim which might 
in any way have been regarded as a threat to Belgium. 

Sixth. Switzerland: Germany adopted the same attitude 
toward Switzerland. The Reich Government has never given 
the slightest cause for doubt regarding their desires to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the country. Moreover, they 
themselves have never brought forward any complaint regard- 
ing the relations between the two countries. 

Seventh. Immediately after the Anschluss [with Austria] 
became an accomplished fact | informed Yugoslavia that the 
frontier in common with that country would henceforth be 
regarded as unalterable by Germany and that we wished only 
to live in peace and friendship with that country. 

Eighth. The bond which binds us to Hungary is old and 
traditional, one of close and sincere friendship. In this in- 
stance too our frontiers are unalterable. 

Ninth. Slovakia appealed to Germany of her own accord 
for assistance in connection with her establishment as a state. 
Her independence is recognized and not infringed upon by 
the Reich. 

Tenth. However, it is not only with these states but also 
with the Great Powers that Germany has improved and 
settled those relations which to a certain extent had been 
adversely affected by the Treaty of Versailles. 

My first step was to bring about an alteration in the rela- 
tions between Italy and the Reich. The existing frontiers 
between these two States have been formally recognized as 
unalterable by both countries. Any possibility of a clash of 
interests of a territorial nature has been removed. One-time 
enemies during the World War, they have in the meantime 
become sincere friends. 

Establishment of friendly relations was not the final devel- 
opment, but, in the periods which followed, this led to the 
signing of a cordial pact based on our mutual philosophies 
and political interests which has proved itself to be an impor- 
tant factor in European cooperation. 

My chief endeavor, however, has been to rid our relations 
with France of all trace of ill-will and render them tolerable 
for both nations. I once set forth with the utmost clarity 
Germany’s claims in this domain and have never gone back 
on that declaration. Return of the Saar territory was one 
demand which I regarded as an indispensable pre-condition 
of Franco-German understandings. 

After France herself had found a just solution of this 
problem, Germany had no further claims against France. No 
such claim exists any longer and no such claim shall ever be 
put forward. That is to say, I have refused even to mention 
the problem of Alsace-Lorraine not because I was forced to 
keep silent, but because this matter does not constitute a prob- 
lem which could ever interfere with Franco-German rela- 
tions. 

I accepted the decision made in 1919 and refused to con- 
sider ever embarking upon war for the sake of a question 
which, comparatively speaking, is of slight importance for 
Germany’s vital interests, but which is certainly likely to 
involve every second generation in a deadly war fear. France 
realized this. 

It is impossible for any French statesman to get up and 
declare I have ever made any demands upon France the ful- 
fillment of which would be incompatible with French honor 
or French interest. It is, however, true that instead of de- 
mands I have always expressed to France my desire to bury 
forever our ancient enmity and bring together these two 
nations, both of which have such glorious pasts. 

Among the German people, I have done my utmost to 
eradicate the idea of everlasting enmity and to inculcate 
in its place a respect for the great achievements of the French 
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nation and for its history, just as every German soldier has 
the greatest respect for the feats of the French Army. I have 
devoted no less effort to the achievement of an Anglo-German 
understanding, nay, more than that, of an Anglo-German 
friendship. 

At no time and in no place have I ever acted contrary to 
British interests. Unfortunately I have only too often been 
forced to guard against instances of British interference in 
German affairs, even in cases which did not concern Great 
Britain in the least. I actually considered it as one of iny 
life aims to reconcile these two peoples, not only through 
mutual understanding but through inner sympathy. 

The German nation has gladly followed my lead in this 
respect. If my endeavors have been unsuccessful, it is only 
because of an animosity on the part of certain British states- 
men and journalists, which has deeply affected me personally. 

They made no secret of the. fact that—for reasons which 
are unfathomable to us—their sole aim was to seize the first 
opportunity in order to resume the fight with Germany. The 
fewer reasons of substantial nature these men have for their 
schemes, the more they attempt to motivate their actions with 
empty phrases and assertions. 

But I believe even today that there can be only be real 
peace in Europe and throughout the world if Germany and 
England come to an understanding. Because of this convic- 
tion I have often shown the way to an understanding. If in 
the end there was not the desired result, it was really not my 
fault. 

Finally, I now also attempted to bring the relations be- 
tween the Reich and Soviet Russia to a normal and, in the 
end, to a friendly basis. Thanks to a similar trend of thought 
on the part of Mr. Stalin these endeavors have now been 
realized. Now with that State lasting and friendly relations 
have been established, the effect of which will be a blessing 
to both nations. 

Thus, the revision of the Versailles Treaty carried through 
by me did not cause any chaos in Europe, but on the con- 
trary produced the prerequisite of clear, stable and bearable 
conditions. 

Only those who detest this order of things in Europe and 
wish for disorder can feel hostile to these actions. If, how- 
ever, certain people think themselves obliged to reject with a 
hypocritical air the method by which a tolerable order of 
things was established in Central Europe, then my only reply 
to them is that in the end it is not so much the method but 
the useful result that counts. 

Before I came into power Central Europe, that is to say 
not only Germany but also the surrounding States, were 
sinking into the hopeless distress of unemployment and pro- 
duction had decreased, involving an automatic jump in com- 
modity consumption. The standard of living went down. 
Distress and misery were the result. 

No criticizing foreign statesman can deny that not only 
in the old Reich but also in all the territory now merged 
with it, it has become possible to remove these indications of 
decay in the face of the most adverse conditions. 

It has thus been proved that only as an entity is this Cen- 
tral European space capable of existence and that whoever 
breaks up that entity commits a crime against millions of 
people. 

To have wiped out that crime does not amount to a 
breach of my word, but to me is honor itself; I am proud 
of it as my deed before history. 

Neither the German people nor myself has taken an oath 
on the Treaty of Versailles; I have merely taken an oath on 
the welfare of my people, who gave me my mandate and on 
the welfare of those whom destiny has placed within our 
living space, thus inseparably binding them to our own 
welfare. 


















To guarantee the existence and thus the life of all of them 
is my sole concern. 

Any attempt to criticize, judge or reject my actions from 
the rostrum of international presumption has no foundation 
before history and personally leaves me stone cold. I was 
called to my post by the confidence vested in me by the Ger- 
man people, whose attitude toward me is only strengthened 
by any such attempt at criticism or interference from abroad. 

Moreover, previous to each single revision I have put for- 
ward proposals. I had attempted, by means of negotiations, 
to achieve and secure what was absolutely indispensable. In 
a certain number of cases I was successful. In other cases, 
I am sorry to say, my readiness to negotiate and perhaps also 
the small extent of my demands and the modesty of my pro- 
posals were interpreted as a sign of weakness and therefore 
rejected. Nobody could have regretted this more than I did. 

There are, however, in the life of nations certain necessities 
which, if they are not brought about by peaceful methods, 
must be realized by force, however regrettable this appears, 
not only to the life of the individual citizen but also to the 
life of the community. It is undeniable that the greater inter- 
ests common to all must never be impaired by the stubborn- 
ness or ill-will of individuals and communities. To Poland, 
too, I made the most moderate proposals. 

They were not only rejected, but on the contrary brought 
forth the general mobilization of that State, for which rea- 
sons were advanced which proved conc!usively exactly that it 
was the very modesty of my proposals which was considered 
a confirmation of my weakness, nay, even of my fear. Really, 
such an experience is apt to make any one shrink from ever 
again making any reasonable and moderate proposals. 

Also at present I once more read in certain newspapers 
that every attempt to bring about a peaceful settlement of 
relations between Germany on the one hand and France and 
England on the other was doomed to failure, and that any 
proposal in that direction only proved that I, filled with 
apprehension, anticipated Germany’s collapse and that I only 
made such a proposal out of cowardice, or from a bad con- 
science. 

When, irrespective of all this, I have expressed my ideas 
on this problem, I am prepared to appear in the eyes of these 
people as a coward or a finished man. I can afford to run 
that risk, because the judgment to be passed upon me by 
history will not, thank God, be written by these miserable 
scribblers, but is established by my life’s work, and because I 
do not care very much about any judgment that may be passed 
upon me by these people at the time. 

My prestige is sufficient for me to allow myself such an 
attitude, because the question of whether my following 
thoughts are actually dictated by fear or desperation will 
in any case be settled by the future course of events. Today 
I can only regret that those people, whose bloodthirstiness 
cannot have enough of war, unfortunately are not where 
the war is actually being fought, and never were at such 
places where people were shooting it out. 

I can very well understand that there are interested parties, 
who profit more from war than from peace, and I also under- 
stand that for a certain variety of international journalist it is 
more interesting to report on war than on peaceful activities 
or cultural achievements, which they are incapable of either 
judging or understanding. And finally it is clear to me that 
there is a certain Jewish international capitalism and journal- 
ism that has no feeling at all in common with the people 
whose interests they pretend to represent, but who, like Hero- 
strates of old, regard incendiarism as the greatest success of 
their lives. But there is still another reason why I feel obliged 
to voice my opinion. 

When reading certain international press publications, or 
listening to speeches of various capitalist glorifiers of war, 
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I consider myself entitled to speak and reply to the name of 
those who are forced to serve as the living substance for the 
mental activities of these formulators of war aims, that living 
substance to which I my self belonged as an unknown soldier 
for more than four years during the great war. 

It is, perhaps, a magnificent effect when a statesman or a 
journalist stands up and in enthusiastic words announces the 
necessity of removing the regime of another country in the 
name of democracy or something similar. Practical execution 
of these glorious slogans, however, has quite a different aspect. 

Newspaper articles are being written today which are sure 
of an enthusiastic reception by the distinguished public. 
Realization of demands therein contained, however, is apt to 
arouse much less enthusiasm. I shall not deal with the powers 
of judgment or the gifts of such people. Whatever they 
may write has no bearing on the real nature of such a 
struggle. 

‘These scribblers announced before the Polish campaign that 
German infantry perhaps was not bad but that tanks and 
mechanized units in general were inferior and would be sure 
to break down in action. 

‘Now, after the defeat of Poland, the same people brazenly 
assert that the Polish Armies have collapsed only because of 
German tink formation and other mechanized troops, but 
that, on the other hand, German infantry had deteriorated 
most remarkably and had got the worst of it in every clash 
with the Polish. 

“In this fact,” so one such writer actually says, “one has 
the free right to see a favorable symptom for the course of 
the war in the West, and the French soldier will know how 
to take advantage of this.” 

I] think so, too, provided he has read that article and can 
remember it later on. He will then probably box the ears 
of these military soothsayers. But, unfortunately that will be 
impossible, since these people never will put their theories 
on inferiority of the German infantry to a personal test on 
the battlefields, but will merely describe these qualities from 
their editorial sanctums. 

Six weeks—let us say fourteen days—of concentrated shell- 
fire, and these war propagandists would soon think differently. 
They always are talking of the necessities of world politics, 
but they have no knowledge of military realities. 

I do know them and for that reason | consider it my duty 
to speak here, even at risk of the warmonger again seeing 
in my speech evidence of my anxiety and symptoms of the 
degree of my despair. 

Why should this war in the West be fought? For restora- 
tion of Poland? Poland of the Versailles Treaty will never 
rise again. This is guaranteed by two of the largest States 
in the world. Final reorganization of this territory and the 
question of reestablishment of the Polish State are problems 
which will not be solved by a war in the West but exclusively 
by Russia on the one hand and Germany on the other. 
Furthermore, the elimination of the influence of these two 
powers within the territories concerned would not produce a 
new State but utter chaos. 

The problems awaiting solution there will never be solved 
either at the conference table or in editorial offices, but by 
the work of decades. It is not enough that a few statesmen 
who are not really concerned with the fate of the people 
affected get together and pass resolutions. It is necessary 
that some one who has himself a share in the life of these 
territories takes over the task of restoring really enduring con- 
ditions there. The ability of the Western democracies to re- 
store such ordered conditions has at least in recent times not 
been proved. : 

The example of Palestine shows it would be better to 
concentrate on the tasks at hand and solve these in a reason- 
able manner instead of meddling with problems which lie 


within the vital spheres of interest of other nations and could 
certainly be better solved by them. At any rate, Germany 
has in her Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia not only 
established peace and order but, above all, has laid the foun- 
dation for a new economic prosperity and increasing under- 
standing between the two nations. England still has much to 
accomplish before she can point to similar results in her pro- 
tectorate in Palestine. 

One also realizes that it would be senseless to annihilate 
millions of men and to destroy property worth millions in 
order to reconstruct a State which at its very birth was 
termed an abortion by all those not of Polish extraction. 

What other reason exists? Has Germany made any de- 
mands of England which might threaten the British Empire 
or endanger its existence? ‘On the contrary, Germany has 
made no such demands on either France or England. 

But if this war is really to be waged only in order to give 
Germany a new regime, that is to say, in order to destroy the 
present Reich once more and thus to create a new Treaty of 
Versailles, then millions of human lives will be sacrificed in 
vain, for neither will the German Reich go to pieces nor will 
a second Treaty of Versailles be made. And even should this 
come to pass after three, four or even eight years of war, then 
this second Versailles would once more become the source of 
fresh conflict in the future. 

In any event, a settlement of the worlds problems carried 
out without consideration of the vital interests of its most 
powerful nations could not possibly, after the lapse of from 
five to ten years, end in any other way than that attempt made 
twenty years ago which is now ended. No, this war in the 
West cannot settle any problems except perhaps the ruined 
finances of certain armament manufacturers, newspaper owner 
or other international war profiteers. 

Two problems are ripe for discussion today. 

First, the settlement of the problems arising from the dis- 
integration of Poland and, second, the problem of eliminating 
those international difficulties which endanger the political 
and economic existence of the nations. 

What then are the aims of the Reich Government as re- 
gards the adjustment of conditions within the territory to 
the west of the German-Soviet line of demarcation which has 
been recognized as Germany’s sphere of influence? 

First, the creation of a Reich frontier which, as has already 
been emphasized, shall be in accordance with existing his- 
torical, ethnographical and economic conditions. 

Second, the disposition of the entire living space accurd- 
ing to the various nationalities; that is to say, the solution 
of the problems affecting the minorities which concern not 
only this area but nearly all the States in the Southeast of 
Europe. 

Third, in this connection: An attempt to reach a solution 
and settlement of the Jewish problem. 

Fourth, reconstruction of transport facilities and economic 
life in the interest of all those living in this area. 

Fifth, a guarantee for the security of this entire territory, 
and sixth, formation of a Polish State so constituted and 
governed as to prevent its becoming once again either a hot- 
bed of anti-German activity or a center of intrigue against 
Germany and Russia. 

In addition to this, an attempt must immediately be made 
to wipe out or at least to mitigate the ill effects of war; that 
is to say, the adoption of practical measures for alleviation of 
the terrible distress prevailing there. 

These problems can, as I have already emphasized, perhaps 
be discussed but never solved at the conference table. 

If Europe is really sincere in her desire for peace, then 
the States in Europe ought to be grateful that Russia and 
Germany are prepared to transform this hotbed into a zone 
of peaceful development and that these two countries will 
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assume the responsibility and bear the burdens inevitably in- 
volved. 

For the Reich this project, since it cannot be undertaken in 
an imperialistic spirit, is a task which will take 50 to 100 
years to perform. 

Justification for this activity on Germany’s part lies in 
the political organizing of this territory as well as in its eco- 
nomic development. In the long run, of course, all Europe 
will benefit from it. Second, and in my opinion by far the 
most impertant task, is the creation of not only a belief in, 
but also a sense of European security. 

For this it is necessary first that aims in the foreign policy 
of European States should be made perfectly clear. 

As far as Germany is concerned the Reich Government 
is ready to give a thorough and exhaustive exposition of the 
aims of its foreign policy. 

In so doing, they begin by stating that the Treaty of 
Versailles is now regarded by them as obsolete; in other 
words, that the government of the German Reich, and with 
them the whole German people, no longer see cause or rea- 
son for any further revision of the treaty, apart from the 
demand for adequate colonial possessions justly due to the 
Reich, namely, in the first instance, for the return of German 
colonies. 

This demand for colonies is based not only on Germany’s 
historical claim to German colonies but above all on her 
elementary right to a share of the world’s resources of raw 
materials. This demand does not take the form of an ulti- 
matum, nor is it a demand backed by force, but a demand 
based on political justice and sane economic principles. 

Secondly, the demand for a real revival of international 
economic life, coupled with an extension of trade and com- 
merce, presupposes a reorganization of the international eco- 
nomic system; in other words, of production in the individual 
States. In order to facilitate the exchange of goods thus pro- 
duced, however, markets must be organized and a final cur- 
rency regulation arrived at so that the obstacles in the way of 
unrestricted trade can be gradually removed. 

Thirdly, the most important condition, however, for a real 
revival of economic life in and outside of Europe is the estab- 
lishment of an unconditionally guaranteed peace and of a 
sense of security on the part of the individual nations. 

This security will not only be rendered possible by the 
final sanctioning of the European status, but above all by the 
reduction of armaments to a reasonable and economically tol- 
erable level. An essential part of this necessary sense of se- 
curity, however, is a clear definition of the legitimate use of 
an application of certain modern armaments which can, at 
any given moment, have such a devastating effect on the pul- 
sating life of every nation and hence create a permanent sense 
of insecurity. 

In my previous speeches in the Reichstag I made proposals 
with this end in view. At that time they were rejected— 
may be for the simple reason that they were made by me. I 
believe, however, that a sense of national security will not 
return to Europe until clear and binding international agree- 
ments have provided a comprehensive definition of the legiti- 
mate and illegitimate use of armaments. 

A Geneva convention once succeeded in prohibiting, in 
civilized countries at least, the killing of wounded, ill-treat- 
ment of prisoners, war against noncombatants, et cetera, and 
just as it was possible gradually to achieve universal observ- 
ance of this statute, a way must surely be found to regulate 
aerial warfare, use of poison gas and submarines, et cetera, 
and also so to define contraband that war will lose its terrible 
character of conflict waged against women and children and 
against noncombatants in general. A growing horror of cer- 
tain methods of warfare will of its own accord lead to their 
abolition and thus they will become obsolete. 


In the war with Poland I endeavored to restrict aerial 
warfare to objectives of so-called military importance, or 
only to employ it to combat active resistance at a given point. 
But it must surely be possible to emulate the Red Cross and 
to draw up some universally valid international regulations. 
It is only when this is achieved that peace can reign, par- 
ticularly in our densely populated continent—a peace which, 
uncontaminated by suspicion and fear, will provide the only 
possible condition for real economic prosperity. 

I do not believe that there is any responsible statesman 
in Europe who does not in his heart desire prosperity for 
his people. But such a desire can only be realized if all 
the nations inhabiting this continent decide to go to work 
together. To assist in assuring this cooperation must be 
the aim of every man who is sincerely struggling for the 
future of his own people. 

To achieve this great end, the leading nations of this 
continent will one day have to come together in order to 
draw up, accept and guarantee a statute on a comprehensive 
basis which will insure for them all a sense of security, 
of calm—in short, of peace. 

Such a conference could not possibly be held without the 
most thorough preparation; that is, without exact elucida- 
tion of every point of issue. 

It is equally impossible that such a conference, which 
is to determine the fate of this continent for many years 
to come, could carry on its deliberations while cannon are 
thundering or mobilized armies are bringing pressure to bear 
upon it. 

If, however, these problems must be solved sooner or 
later, then it would be more sensible to tackle the solution 
before millions of men are first uselessly sent to death and 
milliards of riches destroyed. 

Continuation of the present state of affairs in the West 
is unthinkable. Each day will soon demand increasing sac- 
rifices. 

Perhaps the day will come when France will begin to 
bombard and demolish Saarbruecken. German artillery will 
in turn lay Mulhouse in ruins. France will retaliate by 
bombarding Karlsruhe and Germany in her turn will shell 
Strasbourg. 

Then the French artillery will fire at Freiburg, and the 
German at Kolmar or Schlettstadt. Long-range guns will 
then be set up and from both sides will strike deeper and 
deeper and whatever cannot be reached by the long-distance 
guns will be destroyed from the air. 

And that will be very interesting for certain international 
journalists and very profitable for the airplane, arms and 
munitions manufacturers, but appalling for the victims. 

And this battle of destruction will not be confined to the 
land. No, it will reach far out over the sea. 

Today there are no longer any islands. And the national 
wealth of Europe will be scattered in the form of shells 
and the vigor of every nation will be sapped on the battle- 
fields. 

One day, however, there will again be a frontier between 
Germany and France, but instead of flourishing towns there 
will be ruins and endless graveyards. 

Mr. Churchill and his companions may interpret these 
opinions of mine as weakness or cowardice if they like. I 
need not occupy myself with what they think; I make these 
statements simply because it goes without saying that I wish 
to spare my own people this suffering. 

If, however, the opinions of Messrs. Churchill and fol- 
lowers should prevail, this statement will have been my 
last. 

Then we shall fight. Neither force of arms nor lapse of 
time will conquer Germany. There never will be another 
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November, 1918, in German history. It is infantile to hope 
for the disintegration of our people. 

Mr. Churchill may be convinced that Great Britain will 
win. I do not doubt for a single moment that Germany will 
be victorious. 

Destiny will decide who is right. 

One thing only is certain. In the course of world history, 
there have never been two victors, but very often only losers. 
This seems to me to have been the case in the last war. 

May those peoples and their leaders who are of the 





same mind now make their reply. And let those who con- 
_— war to be the better solution reject my outstretched 
and. 

As Fuehrer of the German people and Chancellor of the 
Reich, I can thank God at this moment that he has so 
wonderfully blessed us in our hard struggle for what is 
our right, and beg Him that we and all other nations may 
find the right way, so that not only the German people 
but all Europe may once more be granted the blessing of 
peace. 


We Will Deal in Performances, Not Promises 


IT IS NOT FOR HITLER TO SAY WHEN THE WAR WILL END 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, First Lord of the Admiralty 
Radio address from London, October 1, 1939 


HE British Empire and the French Republic have been 

at war with Nazi Germany for a month tonight. We 

have not yet come at all to the severity of fighting 
which is to be expected; but three important things have 
happened. 

First, Poland has been again overrun by two of the great 
powers which held her in bondage for 150 years but were 
unable to quench the spirit of the Polish nation. The heroic 
defense of Warsaw shows that the soul of Poland is in- 
destructible, and that she will rise again like a rock which 
may for a spell be submerged by a tidal wave but which 
remains a rock, 

What is the second event of this first month? It is, of 
course, the assertion of the power of Russia. Russia has 
pursued a cold policy of self-interest. We could have wished 
that the Russian Armies should be standing on their present 
line as the friends and allies of Poland, instead of as in- 
vaders. But that the Russian Armies should stand on this 
line was clearly necessary for the safety of Russia against 
the Nazi menace. 

At any rate the line is there, and an Eastern, Front has 
been created which Nazi Germany does not dare assail. 
When Herr von Ribbentrop [German Foreign Minister] 
was summoned to Moscow last week, it was to learn the 
fact, and to accept the fact, that the Nazi designs upon the 
Baltic states and upon the Ukraine must come to a dead stop. 

I cannot forecast to you the action of Russia. It is a 
middle wrapped in mystery inside an enigma; but perhaps 
there is a key. That key is Russian national interest. It 
cannot be in accordance with the interest or safety of Russia 
that Germany should plant itself upon the shores of the 
Black Sea, or that it should overrun the Balkan states and 
subjugate the Slavonic peoples of Southeastern Europe. That 
would be contrary to the historic life interests of Russia. 

But here these interests of Russia fall into the same channel 
as the interests of Britain and France. None of these three 
powers can afford to see Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and above all Turkey, put under the German heel. 

Through the fog of confusion and uncertainty we may 
discern quite plainly the community of interests which exists 
between England, France and Russia to prevent the Nazis 
from carrying the flames of war into the Balkans and 
Turkey. Thus, at some risk of being proved wrong by events, 
I will proclaim tonight my conviction that the second great 
fact of the first month of the war is that Hitler, and all that 
Hitler stands for, have been and are being warned off the 
East and Southeast of Europe. 





What is the third event? Here I speak as First Lord of 
the Admiralty and with special caution. It would seem that 
the U-boat attack upon the life of the British Isles has not 
so far proved successful. 

It is true that when they sprang out upon us and we were 
going about our ordinary business, with 2,000 ships in con- 
stant movement every day upon the seas, they managed to 
do some serious damage. 

But the Royal Navy has immediately attacked the U-boats, 
and is hunting them night and day, I will not say without 
mercy—because God forbid we should ever part company 
with that—but at any rate with zeal and not altogether with- 
out relish. And it looks tonight very much as if it is the 
U-boats who are feeling the weather, and not the Royal 
Navy or the world-wide commerce of Britain. 

A week has passed since a British ship, alone or in con- 
voy, has been sunk or even molested by a U-boat on the high 
seas, and during the first month of the war we have captured 
by our efficient contraband control 150,000 tons more Ger- 
man merchandise—food; oil, minerals and other commodities 
—for our own benefit than we have lost by all the U-boat 
sinkings put together. 

In fact, up to date—please observe I make no promises, 
we must deal in performances, not in promises—we have 
actually got 150,000 tons of very desirable supplies into this 
island more than we should have got if war had not been 
declared and if no U-boat had ever cast sailormen to their 
fate upon the stormy seas. This seems to be a very solid, 
tangible fact which has emerged from the first month of the 
war against Nazidom. 

‘We are told that all the U-boats have gone home to tell 
their master about their exploits and their experiences. But 
that is not true, because every day, even on Sundays, we are 
attacking them upon the aproaches to the British Isles. Some 
undoubtedly have preferred to go off and sink the unpro- 
tected neutral ships of Norway and Sweden. I hope the day 
will come when the Admiralty will be able to invite ships 
of all nations to join the British convoys and insure them on 
their voyages at a reasonable rate. 

We must of course expect that the U-boat attack upon 
the sea-borne commerce of the world will be renewed pres- 
ently on a greater scale. We hope, however, that by the end 
of October we shall have three times as many hunting craft 
at work as we had at the beginning of the war; and by the 
measures we have taken we hope that our means of putting 
down this pest will grow continually. We are taking great 
care about that. 
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Therefore, to sum up the results of the first month, let us 
say that Poland has been overrun, but will rise again; that 
Russia has warned Hitler off his Eastern dreams; and that 
the U-boats may be safely left to the care and constant at- 
tention of the British Navy. 

Now I wish to speak about what is happening in our own 
island. When a peaceful democracy is suddenly made to 
fight for its life there must be a lot of trouble and hardship 
in turning over from peace to war. I feel very keenly the 
reproaches of those who wish to throw themselves into the 
fight but for whom we cannot find full scope at the present 
time. All this will clear as we get into our stride. 

His Majesty’s Government is unitedly resolved to make 
the maximum effort of which the British nation is capable, 
and to persevere, whatever may happen, until decisive vic- 
tory is gained. Meanwhile patriotic men and women, espe- 
cially those who understand the high causes in human for- 
tunes which are at stake, must not only rise above fear, they 
must also rise above inconvenience and, perhaps most difh- 
cult of all, boredom. 

Parliament will be kept in session and all grievances or 
muddles or scandals can be freely ventilated there. In past 
times the House of Commons has proved itself an instru- 
ment of national will power capable of waging stern wars. 

Parliament is the shield and expression of democracy, and 
Ministers of the Crown base themselves upon the parlia- 
mentary system. You have seen the power of Parliament 
manifested in the last week, when a budget, gigantic in its 
burdens, a budget which would have infuriated everybody 
a year ago, has been accepted with prompt and stolid resolve. 

In other fields our work goes forward. A large army 
has already gone to France. British armies upon the scale 
of the effort of the Great War are in preparation. The 
British people are determined to stand in the line with the 
splendid army of the French Republic, and share with them, 
as fast and as early as we can, whatever may be coming 
toward us both. 

It may be that great ordeals may be coming to us in this 
island from the air. We shall do our best to give a good ac- 
count of ourselves, and we must always remember that the 
command of the seas will enable us to bring the immense 
resources of Canada and the New World into play as a 
decisive ultimate air factor beyond the reach of what we 
have to give and take over here. 

Directions have been given by the government to prepare 
for a war of at least three years. That does not mean that 
victory may not be gained in a shorter time. How soon it will 
be gained depends upon how long Herr Hitler and his group 
of wicked men, whose hands are soiled with blood and cor- 
ruption, can keep their grip upon the docile, unhappy Ger- 
man people. 

It was for Hitler to say when the war would begin, but it 
is not for him nor his successors to say when it will end. 
It began when he wanted it, and it will end only when we 
are convinced that he has had enough. 

The Prime Minister has stated our war aims in terms 
which cannot be bettered, and which cannot too often be re- 
peated: “To redeem Europe from the perpetual and recurring 
fear of German aggression and enable the peoples of Europe 
to preserve their independence and their liberties.” That is 
what the British and French nations are fighting for. 

How often have we been told we are the effete democ- 
racies whose day is done, and who must now be replaced by 
various forms of virile dictatorship and totalitarian despotism. 
No doubt at the beginning we shall have to suffer, because 
of having too long wished to lead a peaceful life. Our re- 
luctance to fight was mocked at as cowardice. Our desire to 


see an unarmed world was proclaimed as the proof of our 
decay. 

Now we have begun: now we are going on; now with the 
help of God, and with the conviction that we are the de- 
fenders of civilization and freedom, we are going to per- 
severe to the end. 

After all, Great Britain and France together are eighty- 
five millions, even in their homelands alone. They are united 
in their cause and convinced of their duty. Nazidom, with 
all its tyrannical power, controls no more. They, too, have 
eighty-five millions, but of these at least sixteen millions, new 
conquered Czechs, Slovakians and Austrians, are writhing 
under their cruel yoke and have to be held down by main 
force. 

We have the oceans, and the assurance that we can bring 
the vast latent power of the British and French Empires to 
bear upon the decisive points. We have the freely given, 
ardent support of the twenty millions of British citizens in 
the self-governing dominions of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. We have the heart and moral 
convictions of India on our side. 

We believe we are entitled to the respect and good-will of 
the world, and particularly of the United States. 

Here I am in the same post as I was twenty-five years 
ago. Rough times lie ahead; but how different is the scene 
from that of October, 1914! Then the French front, with 
its small British army fighting in the line seemed to be 
about to break under the terrible impact of German imperial- 
ism. Then Russia had been laid low at Tannenberg. Then 
the whole might of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was in 
battle against us. Then the brave, war-like Turks were 
about to join our enemies. 

Then we had to be ready night and day to fight a decisive 
sea battle with a formidable German fleet. 

We faced those adverse conditions then. We have nothing 
worse to face tonight. In those days of 1914 also Italy 
was neutral but we did not know the reason for her neu- 
trality. 

It was only later on that we learned that by a secret clause 
in the original treaty of the Triple Alliance Italy had ex- 
pressly reserved to herself the right to stand aside from 
any war which brought her into conflict with Great Britain. 

Much has happened since then; misunderstandings and 
disputes have arisen but all the more do we appreciate in 
England the reasons why this great and friendly nation of 
Italy, with whom we have never been at war, has not seen 
fit to enter the struggle. 

I do not underrate what lies before us; but I must say 
this: I cannot doubt we have the strength to carry a good 
cause forward and to break down the barriers which stand 
between the wage-earning masses of every land and a free 
and more abundant daily life. 

Of all the wars that men have fought in their hard 
pilgrimage none was more noble than the great Civil War in 
America nearly eighty years ago. Both sides fought with the 
high conviction, and the war was long and hard. All the 
heroism of the South could not redeem their cause from the 
stain of slavery, just as all the courage and skill which the 
Germans always show in war will not free them from the 
reproach of nazism with its intolerance and brutality. 

We may take good heart from what happened in America 
in those famous days of the nineteenth century. We may be 
sure that the world will roll forward into broader destinies. 
We may remember the words of old John Bright, after the 
American Civil War was over, when he said to an audience 
of English working folk: 

“At last after the smoke of the battlefield had cleared away, 
the horrid shape which had cast its shadow over the whole 
continent had vanished and was gone forever.” 
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France Must Fight 


OUR TROOPS ARE IN ENEMY TERRITORY 


By EDOUARD DALADIER, Premier of France 
Delivered over radio from Paris, October 10, 1939 


7 E are in war and you will understand that silence 
W is necessary for success of our military operations. 
You have rightly thought and I am thoroughly in 
agreement with you that it is only natural and legitimate 
that you be informed of general action of the Government 
on thoughts and decisions which animate it in the principal 
events of international politics. It is of that that I wish 
especially to speak to you today. 

For a month our soldiers have advanced on enemy terri- 
tory. In the air our aviators have multiplied the proofs of 
their courage. On the sea our sailors have assured free 
communications of France with her empire, pursued enemy 
submarines, captured hundreds of thousands of tons of raw 
materials destined for Germany. 

Britain and France are mistresses of the ocean, and you 
know from the experience of history that those who hold 
the seas always succeed in carrying off victory. 

But England does not confine herself to giving us the 
support of her fleet. She does not confine herself to sending 
more aviators daily to our front who give repeated proofs 
of their ability and valor. She also is sending rapidly to 
France her splendid youth, her robust material. 

I was told the other day that in some French regions at 
the moment when the German radio was carrying on its vain 
campaign to separate France from England that it was re- 
peated that Great Britain wanted to wage war with the 
blood of the French. The voice of the traitors of Stuttgart 
was covered by the uninterrupted rumbling of convoys 
which were taking soldiers and cannon of the British Army 
toward our frontiers. 

‘Thus factual propaganda is stronger than that of lies. 

It is this, moreover, in our national life, as you have cer- 
tainly noticed yourselves. ‘There also events have wrecked 
many other undertakings of enemy propaganda. 

Several weeks ago communists’ leaders posed before you as 
fierce patriots. They were, according to themselves, new 
Jacobins. They had no words harsh enough or even insult- 
ing enough to scorn the peaceful efforts of the Government. 

They announced in meetings that they were ready to fight 
against Hitler and against his armies for liberty and the 
fatherland. Yet it sufficed for the Bolshevists to find it to 
their interest to agree with the Nazis and partition Poland 
with them for these pretended new Jacobins to simply make 
their excuses for a peace of treason. 

There are dictators who massacre communist workers and 
reach agreement later with their chiefs, but we French never 
think of confusing the workers of France, whatever may be 
their political opinion, with men who wanted to abuse and 
betray them. 

On the contrary, it is with even more ardent faith in the 
people and the common fatherland that we appeal to French 
fraternity which will permit us once more to overcome trials 
and vanquish peril. 

For we are fighting not only for our soil and homes but 
also for civilization which surpasses our frontiers and which 
made us what we are: free, worthy beings, respectful of 
their neighbors, capable of keeping their word and faithful 
to the great tradition of Western culture. 





Neither France nor Britain entered the war to support a 
sort of ideological crusade. Neither France nor Britain 
entered the war any more with a spirit of conquest than they 
were obliged to fight because Germany wanted to impose 
on them her domination over Europe. 

Who could be made to believe now that it was a question 
of Danzig and the corridor or of the fate of German minori- 
ties? Germany has taken upon herself to show that she 
wanted either to subject Poland by deceit or crush her by 
steel and fire. 

After Austria came Czecho-Slovakia, and after Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland. All these undertakings were only steps on 
the path which would have brought France and Europe to 
the harshest of slaveries. 

I know that they talk to you today of peace, of German 
peace, of peace which would only consecrate conquests by de- 
ceit or violence and would not prevent preparation for 
new ones. 

What, in fact, does the latest speech before the Reichstag 
amount to? This: I [Hitler] destroyed Poland, I am sat- 
isfied ; let’s stop the combat; let’s hold a conference to con- 
secrate my conquests and organize peace. 

The misfortune is that we already had heard such talk. 
After the annexation of Austria, Germany told the world: I 
have taken Austria; I ask nothing more. Several months 
later she claimed the Sudetens and Germany’s chief told us 
at Munich that once his claim was satisfied he would ask 
for nothing more. 

Several months afterward Germany seized all of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Then before the Reichstag the world was told: 
Germany asks nothing more. 

After crushing Poland it is the same assurance with noth- 
ing else that is given today. 

Certainly we always wanted and still want only sincere 
cooperation and loyal understanding to be established among 
people, but we are determined not to submit to the dictates 
of violence. 

We have taken up arms against aggression. We will lay 
them down only when we have certain guaranties of security 
which may not be put in doubt every six months. 

How can this security exist, either for us or for the world, 
if a nation is wiped off the map of Europe by force? What 
people would ever feel protected from aggression if it ap- 
peared thus every six months despite pledges against the 
annexation or partition of another people which had the 
right like itself, to live, independent and free? 

And how can it fail to be understood that, far from mak- 
ing reduction of armaments possible, the subjecting of one 
nation can only force all other peoples continually to live 
and work only to arm. 

If peace really is desired, a lasting peace which will give 
to all women, to all children, the joy of living and confi- 
dence in the future, it will be necessary first to calm the re- 
volted consciences, correct abuses of force and conciliate 
honestly the rights and interests of all peoples. 

They say that the fate of Poland: concerns only two 
Powers. We reply that it interests also and first of all the 
Poles. They want to make the map of Europe without 
taking any account of living realities of peoples, either their 
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traditions or their needs. We reply that Europe is brought 
thus to revolutions and wars which plunged it into blood for 
centuries. 

If peace is really desired, a lasting peace, it will be neces- 
sary to understand that security can rest only on reciprocal 
guaranties excluding any surprise and erecting a barrier 
against any attempt at domination. 

If peace is really desired, a lasting peace, it will be neces- 
sary to understand finally that the time has passed when 
territorial conquests bring well-being to the conquerors. 
After all these conquests, Germany is beginning the war 
with bread card, meat card, milk card, sugar card. 

We French have a horror of all this servitude. We want 
our victory to create only a Europe freed from all threats 
of aggression. 

ince, upon whom war has been imposed, speaks in battle 
the same language she has always spoken. I affirm, then, 
that we are fighting and we will continue to fight to obtain 
a definite guaranty of security. 

The most modest soldier, as well as our greatest chiefs, 
understands what risks our fatherland would run if, after 
having demobilized under vain promises, we had to face 
several months later an abrupt aggression. I know every one 
would fulfill once again his duty to the fatherland. But 


then they would have to rejoin units under fire of the 
enemy and organize under aerial bombardment. No French- 
man would pardon us for having bared France thus. 

In the minds of soldiers, all problems of which I have 
just spoken moreover are presented with clarity which leaves 
room for no uncertainty. In the trenches the German sol- 
dier must say to himself: “My Gevernment protested against 
the Versailles Treaty in the name of the right of peoples 
to dispose of themselves. Now it has seized Vienna, Austria, 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, Warsaw and Poland. This policy 
of violence has thrown me into a murderous war. These 
people had the same right to life as the German people. The 
cause I defend is not a just cause.” 

And the French soldier thinks, on the contrary: “My 
country did everything to save peace. It oppressed no peo- 
ple. It wants to oppress none. I am here to defend my 
fatherland and save it from the tragic fate which so griev- 
ously struck in Europe for two years millions of men, 
women and children. I want to end this. The cause I de- 
fend is a just cause. I will lead it to victory.” 

What our soldiers think the people of all France think 
as well. And the Government in its daily action, in its un- 
breakable will, will show itself worthy of the faith which 
animates all sons of our fatherland. 


A General Clash Can Be Averted 


EUROPE IS NOT YET ACTUALLY AT WAR 


By BENITO MUSSOLINI, Premier of Italy 
Delivered to party leaders at Rome, September 23, 1939 


DESIRED that my contact with the leaders of the 

Fascist party should be renewed with you, my comrades 

from Bologna, first because you have made the most 
blood sacrifices to the cause of the Fascist revolution, second 
because you are worthy of your name—the Tenth Legion, 
the most faithful of the legions which Caesar could always 
count on—and third for the importance which in the pollit- 
ical, economic and moral life of the nation Bologna and 
Milan have. 

After this meeting others will follow for leaders of other 
regions and the Fascist party thus will proceed to its com- 
plete mobilization from the center of the nation to all its 
frontiers. 

We meet in a stormy moment which brings not only the 
map of Europe into play but perhaps even that of continents. 
It is only natural that these great events and their reper- 
cussions cause emotion even among our leaders. 

But small groups of miserable human dregs who have been 
reduced to living in slums, hidden places and dark corners, 
have taken advantage of our special and understandable 
feelings. 

This riffraff is responsible for the circulation of rumors, 
the most ridiculous of which refer to me. . This situation 
was destined to come to an end. Aroused with deep shame, 
I would have been forced to know one thing in which I have 
always firmly believed, namely, that the Italian people are 
one of the most intelligent on earth. 

I do not want to dramatize the situation because it is not 
worth while, but it is necessary to clean up the human residue 
living in dark corners where Masonic and Jewish riffraff 
and anti-fascist foreign sympathizers have taken refuge. We 
will not allow them nor others to undermine the physical 
and moral health of the Italian people. 

The Italian people have realized that the pilot must not 


be disturbed, especially when he is engaged in stormy naviga- 
tion, nor must he be asked questions about the course. 

If and when I shall appear on the balcony of the Palazzo 
Venezia and convoke the Italian people to hear me, it will 
not be to discuss the situation but to announce decisions of 
historic importance such as that of October 2, 1935, or May 
9, 1936. 

[On October 2, 1935, Premier Mussolini announced the 
state of the conquest of Ethiopia. On May 9, 1936, he an- 
nounced the occupation of Addis Ababa and the revival of 
the Italian Empire. ] 

Now, this is not the moment. My policy was fixed in the 
(Cabinet) declaration of September 1 and there is no reason 
to change it. 

This answers to our national interests, to our political 
pacts and the desire of all peoples, including the Germans. 
The policy is that of at least localizing the conflict. 

For the rest, with Poland liquidated, Europe is not yet 
actually at war. The masses of the armies have not yet 
clashed. The clash can be avoided by recognizing that it is 
a vain illusion to try to maintain or, worse still, to recon- 
stitute positions which history and the natural dynamism of 
peoples have condemned. 

It has been with wise intention not to enlarge the conflict 
that the governments of London and Paris have not done 
more to face the Russian fait accompli, but the consequence 
is that these governments have compromised their moral jus- 
tification in taking action against the German fait accompli. 

In this present moment of uncertainties the ruling voice 
which spontaneously has arisen from the Italian masses says, 
“Strengthen our army in preparation for any eventualities and 
support every possible peace effort while working in silence.” 

This is the style of Fascism, this must be and is the style 
of the Italian people. 
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The Embargo Should Be Repealed 


WE OUGHT TO CONFORM TO THE PRECEPTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By KEY PITTMAN, U. 8S. Senator from Nevada 
Before the United States Senate, Monday, October 2, 1939 


N my opinion no such grave situation has threatened the 

world in all history. The rapidly multiplying tragic 

events in the world today are appalling and arouse a 
feeling of fear and distrust in the minds of all people. The 
inconceivable developments in the European controversy 
strike with palsying force on the minds of even the most 
astute statesi’.n, confusing reason and delaying action. 
There is not cause for fear now that we will be drawn 
into the brutal and widening conflict, and yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we as the representatives of a peace-loving, democratic 
people, have no right to refuse to take into consideration 
that such war, or a war that develops out of it may not 
some day be brought to the gateway of our own country. 
There would seem to be, fortunately, no sufficient grounds 
for fear of being drawn into this war as we were forced 
into the World War, so long as we conform to the admitted 
precepts of international law and prevent our citizens from 
subjecting themselves to distruction in the mad war raging 
in Europe. 

It is not the destruction of property that arouses a war 
spirit in our people. It is the illegal destruction of the lives 
of our citizens. This was the cause asserted by Woodrow 
Wilson in his war message to Congress before our entry into 
the World War. 

Unfortunately, we had no domestic law at that time grant- 
ing sufficient restraint upon our citizens and upon American 
vessels and their cargoes. We stood firmly on international 
law as recognized by belligerents and by neutrals in their 
conduct toward each other. We discovered that the law of 
self-defense, the law of existence, superseded the international 
law during the War insofar as the belligerents were con- 
cerned. Some able statesmen contend today that we were 
dragged into the War by our citizens granting too large 
credits to some of the belligerent powers. That cause might 
have affected the desires of some to enter the War. I deny 
that such alleged cause had any effect upon Woodrow Wil- 
son; I deny that any such alleged cause had any effect 
upon the members of the United States Senate. I do not 
believe that there was a man so unpatriotic and so inhuman 
that he would vote for the entry into that annihilating 
war, with its inevitable death and destruction on account 
of the destruction of property or for the purpose of collecting 
debts for anybody. 

| lived through the conditions leading up to that War 
and the post War conditions. As a Member of the United 
States Senate, and as a Member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the United States Senate, I do not call attention to this 
fact for the purpose of intimating that 1 know more about 
the history of that War than can be known by anyone else 
who studies the history; | mention it solely for the purpose 
of asserting that it was the inhuman and illegal killing of 
our seamen on the high seas in March, 1917, that impelled 
me to vote for the War resolution. 

1 do not desire to take the time to quote from the able 
speeches delivered by members of the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives on the War resolution to 
contirm this assertion. Let me, however, quote a few lines 
from the address on the War resolution on April 4, 1917, 


by the distinguished Senator from Idaho, Senator William 
E. Borah, who, we are happy to say, is still giving his great 
services in this body to the United States Government. 
Senator Borah in that great speech said: 

It was not mere selfishness; it was not base and in- 
considered fear; it was not a pusillanimous comtempla- 
tion of sacrifice or the forfeiture of ease that drove our 
thoughts back upon ourselves and sent the mind in 
search of a policy which would best conserve and per- 
petuate our happiness and the welfare of our people. 
That charge has been laid at our door, but it is un- 
just. It was rather, in my belief, the inestimable and, 

I trust, the imperishable principle and feeling of na- 
tionality; it was the love of home; it was devotion to 
our own; it was the passion of patriotism, the most 
sublime passion which stirs the heart of man, save that 


which binds him to his Maker. 


Those eloquent remarks made just before the Senate cast 
its vote on the question of our entering the World War 
should cause to bow their heads in shame and humility those 
public men who today attempt to influence the minds of 
the people of this country by accusing Woodrow Wilson, by 
accusing the Senator from Idaho, by accusing every great 
man who was impelled to vote for that war resolution, of 
having been influenced by the manufacturers of arms and 
ammunition, of having been influenced by some to whom 
debts arising from the war were due. My God, I hope that 
never shall our country be slandered in that way in the 
future. 

Let me read a little more from that great speech: 


Actuated, therefore, by the hope—by the just and 
righteous hope—that our people might be spared par- 
ticipation in this war, and in harmony with the strong 
and universal passion of our people for peace, we drew 
back in every way from the contest. We announced 
that we intended to be neutral and desired peace. We 
were even chary in urging the ordinary rights which 
belong to a neutral power. We were conciliatory in 
everything save our desire for peace. We appealed to 
old historic incidents to revive the memory of friendly 
days, and to old friendships that present friendships 
might be prolonged. We did everything that a self- 
respecting nation could do. We did more than any 
other nation of prestige and of power ever did to re- 
main out of the conflict and to signify to the world our 
desire for peace. 

Look about us for a moment, listen to the warning 
which comes to us from every quarter as to what 
lies beyond in case we pursue this policy of indifference 
to our rights. May I recur for a moment to the fact 
that more than 500 of our citizens, men and women, 
have been assaulted, ravaged, murdered, or assassinated 
within the very sight of the flag, within the call of the 
Stars and Stripes and within hearing distance of our 
own border? We have submitted in patience. A few 
years ago we went to war with that same country for 
territory. Shall we now be charged with impatience 
if we serve notice now, when our citizens have been 
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slain, that when the challenge comes or the right is 
invaded the American Republic will protect its own? 
Our commerce has been destroyed; our ships have 
been driven from the ocean; our people have been 
drowned or left to perish upon the midnight sea. What 
more could a people do to evidence to the world their 
desire for peace than to do what this Nation has done 
for the last few years? I repeat that, whatever may be 
said in justification of the course which has been pursued 
in the past, it must be evident to every mind that a dif- 
ferent policy is not only essential to the protection of 
our people but is of itself the best guaranty of peace. 
We have at this time not only no division, in my 
judgment, among the great rank and file of our citizens, 
but fortunately we have no division in our country. 
There is no longer any North or South or East or West, 
but one United country, meeting, as fully understand 
a perilous and tremendous situation. We enter this 
war, therefore, not disunited, not discordant, but as 
men who believe that their rights have been invaded, 
their privileges assailed, their Government attacked, 
and who are willing to meet the situation, not as they 
have made it, but as others have made it for them. 


We are a united country! As President Woodrow Wilson 
said in his war message, it was not the destruction of prop- 
erty, it was the destruction of the lives of our citizens, and 
the continued destruction that impelled us to take the action 
we took. Yet we hear men in high places charging today 
that Woodrow Wilson led us into that war. I take the evi- 
dence of the Senator from Idaho as absolutely refuting that 
charge. The country took the Congress along with it, and 
the Congress of the United States had the power to declare 
the war. Mr. President, never again let it be said that we 
were brought into the last war because of such selfish causes 
as have been alleged. 

That speech is similar to every speech that was made for 
the adoption of the War resolution. It expresses the im- 
pelling reasons of every Senator who voted for that War 
resolution for our entry into the World War; and, there- 
fore, I am impatient with the arguments which attempt to 
convince the people of our country that the debts that were 
owed to our citizens by the belligerent powers or their na- 
tionals were the selfish cause that led us into the War. I 
think that the statements of Senator Borah at the time of 
the adoption of the War resolution absolutely deny that we 
took the position that we did take by virtue of any selfish 
cause. Prior to March 12, 1917, while Germany, as Senator 
Borah said, had taken the lives of a number of our citizens, 
still Germany was attempting to provide safety for the lives 
of our seamen in the submarining of our merchant vessels. 
However, on March 12, 1917, Germany commenced to put 
into effect her proclamation of unlimited submarine war- 
fare. She had proclaimed that after February 1 she would 
sink every vessel without notice, neutral or belligerent, neu- 
tral dealing with neutral or with belligerent, in an unmarked 
zone on the high seas hundreds of miles from shore, in- 
cluding practically every port in Europe. 

From March 12 until April 2 when the President de- 
livered his message requesting a declaration of War, six 
of our vessels were sunk, with the loss of 63 of the lives 
of our seamen. That was the end of three long years of 
patient submission to Germany’s illegal destruction of the 
lives of our citizens. 

In 1937 our Government determined to suspend some of its 
rights under international law, during widespread war. We 
placed restrictions upon our citizens and upon their property, 
and upon American vessels, such as had never before been 
enacted in this country or any other country in the world. 


We did not abandon those rights under international law, 
we simply suspended them during the War rather than to 
fight for them, reserving the right, however, to demand 
reparation after the war for any illegal acts committed 
against our citizens or their property. We placed an em- 
bargo on the export to belligerent powers of certain things 
that we defined as arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war. The list of articles defined in the Act as subject to 
embargo consists of only a few manufactured articles, being 
chiefly guns and the ammunition for guns, and war vessels 
and the guns and ammunition for war vessels and aircraft, 
and injurious and destructive gases. 

The embargo list cannot be enlarged because it is defined 
in the Act of Congress. By name it purports to include 
instruments of war, and yet it does not include oil that 
propels the battleship and the submarine, or gasoline that 
makes it possible for the airship to fly; it does not include 
cotton from which gun cotton, one the highest explosives, 
is made; it does not include copper or copper tubing, out of 
which the shells for guns are made; it does not include 
scrap-iron, steel, iron, lead, zinc, or any other raw material 
used in the manufacture of those things in the list of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war. And yet we know from 
the contraband list of Great Britain and Germany that all 
of these materials not contained in such embargo list will 
be seized or destroyed by belligerent powers if they believe 
that such material is moving to their enemy. And is there 
any doubt that if Germany, under its contention that it can- 
not safely rise to the surface and search and seize contra- 
band on a merchant vessel, will eventually pursue exactly 
the same policy as it pursued in March, 1917? Is there 
any doubt that if the War lasts long enough and the situa- 
tion of countries becomes desperate enough, they will resort 
to any form of destruction of contraband and vessels carry- 
ing contraband to their enemy? 

How are citizens protected by prohibiting the export of 
a few manufactured articles, while we permit the export 
to any of the belligerent powers of all the other things that 
are designated by the belligerent governments as instruments 
of war? 

It seems to me that the strong and almost fanatical zeal 
of some of our Senators in treating these particular goods as 
distinguished from other instruments of war and retaining 
them on the embargo list, is actuated, even if unconsciously, 
by pride of past attitudes. Even some distinguished Senators 
contend that it is the symbol of neutrality. Just another 
catch word that leads the American people to believe that 
the repeal of the embargo list is the repeal of all neutrality 
legislation. Yes, the Swastika was originally the symbol of 
the National Socialist Party of Germany. Today it is a 
symbol of a different character of government. There is no 
doubt a strong sentiment in the minds and hearts of the 
people of this country against engaging in mass murder that 
attends war today. Many of them believe that by prohibiting 
the export of what are defined as arms, ammunition, and in- 
struments of war will entirely eliminate us from any part 
in the destruction of human lives during war. How mistaken 
and unfounded is this conception! We are participating in 
mass murder by the Japanese in China today. Japan im- 
ports from us a proportionately small quantity of manu- 
factured arms, ammunition, and implements of war listed in 
the embargo provisions of our law. She purchases from the 
United States 80 per cent of the gasoline used to propel 
her airplanes that carry the death-dealing bombs to the civil 
as well as the military populations of China. She purchases 
most of the scrap-iron in the United States with which she 
manufactures the bombs that airplanes drop on the people of 
China. She purchases our cotton for the purpose of making 
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high explosives. She purchases all of the metals and other 
raw materials used in the manufacture of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war. 

I introduced in the Senate a resolution which would grant 
to the President the power to embargo the export of such 
materials to Japan. The Foreign Relations Committee de- 
layed action upon such resolution for fear it might violate a 
treaty of commerce and amity that we have with Japan. 

If an embargo is necessary to keep us out of war, then 
let us place an embargo on all of the instruments of war 
and on all of the materials that enter into the manufacture 
of all arms, ammunition, and instruments of war. I do not 
consider that such embargo is necessary for such purpose. 
I do not think it is so much the character of goods that we 
permit to be exported, but rather the use of our American 
vessels in the export to belligerents of any material de- 
clared by the belligerents to be contraband of war. There 
has been no stronger supporter of international law in the 
United States Senate, nor is there a stronger supporter now 
than Senator Borah. And yet he knows that under the 
recognized and accepted principles of international law which 
have governed the conduct of both belligerents and neutrals 
during the period of war that any belligerent had the right 
to purchase any and all kinds of goods from neutrals. The 
embargo provision of the existing law is in my opinion the 
only departure from international law. The other provisions 
in our existing neutrality act and in the proposed substitute 
are domestic in their nature and in no conflict with interna- 
tional law. 

It has been charged by Senators and other able men 
throughout the United States that to repeal the embargo 
provisions of our neutrality act and place them in the same 
category with all other instruments of war and all other 
goods listed as contraband by the belligerent nations would 
be a discrimination in favor of Great Britain and France, 
and injurious to Germany. We might put it the other way 
and say that the maintenance of such embargo is a discrimina- 
tion in favor of Germany because it prevents Great Britain, 
which is surrounded by water, from purchasing in our mar- 
ket arms, ammunition, and implements of war, whilst 
Germany, being a land power, has access to arms; ammu- 
nition, and implements of war that may be manufactured in 
Russia, Italy, Rumania, Yogoslavia, and other countries. 

There might have been some foundation for the argu- 
ment that the repeal of the embargo act would discriminate 
in favor of Great Britain and France because such coun- 
tries are supposed to have control of the sea, before the re- 
cent changed events in Europe. Now, we find Italy neutral 
and, therefore, not subject to our embargo act. Italy can 
legally import from the United States any arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war because the embargo act only applies 
to belligerents. Can these goods, or substitute for these 
goods, be transferred to Germany? 

It may be said that the embargo states that it shall not 
be exported to a neutral for reshipment to a belligerent. 
Isn’t it obvious that under the espionage system and the 
censorship that exists in belligerent countries in Europe 
today that we could never get proof during war as to what 
was done with the arms and ammunition imported into a 
neutral country? To attempt to obtain such information 
would be considered an unfriendly act by the neutral. And 
if the United States Government should refuse to give a 
license to export to Italy under the belief that the goods was 
being exported into Germany, would not that arouse in the 
minds of the Italian people a feeling of hatred against our 
Government and our people? But if Italy should import 
arms and ammunition from the United States and did not 
export them to Germany would there be any law against 





Italy transferring her own manufactured arms and ammuni- 
tion to Germany, and keeping our products in lieu thereof ? 
Does not the same situation exist today with regard to 
Russia? Russia is a neutral country. Not even Great Britain 
and France have declared that Russia is in a state of war. 
Russia can import our goods by way of both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. Rumania can legally import all of the arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war she seeks, because 
Rumania is a neutral and the embargo act doesn’t apply to 
Rumania. And yet we know that Germany has forced a 
treaty upon Rumania compelling Rumania to permit Ger- 
many to import from Rumania any articles and materials 
she sees fit. As a matter of fact, this treaty grants to 
Germany absolute domination over the industries and trans- 
portation of Rumania. 

Italy is a neutral and Russia is a neutral, but we know 
that there is an alliance between Italy and Germany. We 
know that they have agreed to cooperate. We know that 
there is an agreement between Russia and Germany through 
which they are cooperating. Isn’t it evident that those who 
established and those who have maintained international law 
with reference to neutrals maintaining open markets were 
founded in wisdom, and that this alone constitutes neu- 
trality ? 

Isn’t it evident that we cannot through voluntary, arti- 
ficial laws with reference to imports by belligerent countries 
maintain either neutrality or equity? 

As between having a law that prevents Great Britain and 
France from receiving arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war, and that permits Germany to receive implements of 
war indirectly through those countries she dominates and 
through those with whom she has treaties, I would rather 
that there should be no embargo law, because if there were no 
embargo law Great Britain and France could get arms and 
ammunition, subject to destruction by submarines, and Ger- 
many could get arms and ammunition and implements of 
war through the ports of Russia, Rumania, and Italy. That 
would certainly be fairer. 

I contend that any such laws will have changing effects 
from time to time, and in the end must arouse the enmity 
of many governments and many people. Unfortunately, 
the people of this country, through the wording of polls 
made by various institutions asking the question, “Are you 
in favor of the repeal of the neutrality laws?’ and through 
the careless speech of public men, have been led to believe 
that the issue now before the United States Senate is as 
to whether we will maintain the present neutrality laws or 
repeal them. The Foreign Relations Committee are not 
only opposed to repealing the present neutrality legislation 
but they propose to reenact it in a very much more mandatory 
and restrictive manner. We have reenacted the section of 
the old law which expired on May 1, 1939, by its own 
terms as to the requirement that the title and possession of 
property before it is exported shall be divested by the Amer- 
ican citizen. 

We have strengthened this provision by adding thereto 
that any loss incurred by any citizen, either in the sale or 
transfer of the property shall not be a basis for a claim 
to be made by the United States Government. In other 
words, the law prevents the United States Government in 
any case, whether legal or otherwise, from attempting to 
collect any damages that may be suffered by an American 
citizen in the sale of property to a belligerent or to a national 
of a belligerent. 

I venture to assert that substantially all of the Senators 
who are opposing the proposed substitute are in favor of such 
strengthening of that provision of the so-called “cash and 
carry” law. But your Committee, in reporting the sub- 
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stitute, have gone much farther than that. The old law 
with regard to “carry” which expired on the first day of 
May, 1939, vested in the President the discretion to de- 
termine whether American vessels should be prohibited from 
carrying any articles and materials to belligerents, except the 
few manufactured articles listed in the existing law as arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war. 

In my opinion, this is the most important legislation that 
has ever been proposed to Congress or ever enacted into 
law for the purpose of keeping us out of a European war. 
If our vessels cannot carry on commerce with belligerents 
and the belligerent powers know it, there will be little 
excuse, if any, for the destruction of American vessels on 
the high seas with the inevitable loss of the lives of our 
seamen. Certainly the peace-loving Senators who oppose the 
proposed substitute are in favor of such mandatory legisla- 
tion. 

I have every confidence in the President of the United 
States. I have confidence in the declaration that he intends 
to do everything in his power to keep us out of war. I 
have confidence that if granted the discretion with regard to 
prohibition of our vessels from engaging in commerce with 
belligerents that he would exert such discretion. However, 
the policy of our Government is vested in the Congress of 
the United States, and it should not, in my opinion, delegate 
such authority, where it is unnecessary, to the President or 
any other single man or group of men. We know that the 
delegation of such authority is not only unnecessary but 
unwise. 

I fully realize that such provision may be injurious to 
some extent to our merchant marine. I fully realize the 
value of the merchant marine to the United States, not 
only in time of peace but in time of war. I doubt, however, 
if our merchant marine will be seriously injured by such 
prohibition. We remember that during the World War 
substantially all of the vessels of every country left the 
Pacific and the South Atlantic for the purpose of engaging 
in the very remunerative if dangerous trade with the belliger- 
ent countries. The owners of vessels at that time felt that 
they could risk the dangers by reason of the high freight 
rates they received and the fact that their vessels were in- 
sured. Yes, the owners of the vessels, in consideration of 
the extremely high profits on transportation, could take a 
chance of losing their vessels; but how about the American 
seamen that traveled on those vessels? No one could ade- 
quately insure their lives, and, in fact, I know of no case 
in which their lives were insured. The vessel and the cargo 
might be compensated for, but there was no adequate com- 
pensation for the loss of the American citizens on board such 
vessels. 

We do not intend that American seamen shall be subjected 
to such dangers. It may be that our American vessels will 
have to engage more or less in the trade on the Pacific and 
the South Atlantic, abandoned by the vessels of other coun- 
tries. This in the long run may be a great benefit, not only 
to our shipping interests but to our exports. It will permit us 
to establish a trade firmly and permanently in places where 
we now are finding great difficulty in promoting such trade 
in competition with the vessels of other countries. 

I saw recently a statement attributed to a member of the 
National Merchant Marine Board in which he confirmed to 
a large extent the views that I have just expressed, and in 
addition, in this same statement it was reported that the 
Merchant Marine Board was preparing to build a large 
number of additional American vessels. Certainly this board 
of experts would not have prepared to build additional 
vessels if they thought it was possible that there would not be 





sufficient cargoes for the present vessels in our Merchant 
Marine. 

And yet, no matter what the effect may be on our mer- 
chant marine, it is the most essential proposed law to the 
preservation of the lives of our citizens and the peace of 
our country, and therefore no patriotic citizer will oppose 
making such sacrifice, and if a great sacrifice is made it is 
better that our Government as a government should assume 
such losses than that our merchant vessels should be per- 
mitted to engage in commerce with belligerents. This com- 
merce must and shall be discontinued during war. 

There is another provision in the proposed legislation that 
is a subject of some controversy, not only in the Senate but 
throughout the country. I refer to Section 7 of the proposed 
substitute joint resolution, entitled “Financial Transactions.” 
The objection appears to be not what is in the existing law 
but rather to an addition to the existing law made by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Mind you, the existing law 
is just the same. Here is what is added; it is an addition 
to the proviso giving the President discretion to permit short- 
time credits and usual commercial transactions. The com- 
mittee felt that the existing law, in giving the President the 
right to permit the extension of credit for short-time loans 
without defining what a short-time loan was or customary 
credits without saying what are customary credits, was not 
sufficiently definite. So this is what the committee added to 
that proviso: 


but only if such credits and obligations have maturities 
of not more than ninety days and are not renewable. If 
any government, political subdivision, or person to which 
credit has been extended pursuant to the authority 
vested in the President under this subsection is in de- 
fault in whole or in part upon any obligation to which 
such extension of credit relates, no further extension 
of credit to such government, political subdivision, or 
person shall be made or authorized under this subsection 
during the period of such default. 


Now we hear it said by some, ““We are opposed to 90-day 
credit transactions, drafts payable 90 days from date instead 
of at sight.” They are opposed to it, and yet they oppose the 
substitute which places the greatest conceivable restrictions 
on foreign governments in its efforts to make them pay their 
90-day accounts. The proposed provision is more effective 
in time of war than a penitentiary sentence. Any govern- 
ment knows that if it does not pay its 90-day obligations it 
cannot get any more credit. 

The existing law, adopted May 1, 1937, is copied iden- 
tically in the proposed substitute, except as to the matter 
added by the Committee limiting the discretion of the 
President, in the proviso to said section of the existing law. 

Now it is strange, in fact incomprehensible to me, that 
63 Senators voted for that section of the existing law, and 
only 6 against it at the time such bill was being acted on in 
the United States Senate. Far greater discretion is given 
to the President in existing law than is proposed in the 
substitute now under consideration by the Senate. There 
is little doubt as to how the President would interpret the 
existing law under his discretion, because a similar restric- 
tion upon the purchase, sale, or exchange of bonds, securities 
or other obligations of governments in default to the United 
States with regard to any debt is carried in the so-called 
Johnson Act. The Johnson Act, however, did not contain 
any proviso such as is found in the existing law granting to 
the President the discretion to except from the operations of 
the Johnson Act ordinary commercial credits, and short time 
obligations in aid of legal transactions, and of a character 
customarily used in normal peacetime transactions. The 
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Johnson Act was passed on April 3, 1934. It became neces- 
sary for the Treasury Department to make rules and regula- 
tions to carry out that Act. 

A conference was called at the Treasury Department be- 
tween the representatives of such Department, the State De- 
partment, and other Departments of the Government. The 
Attorney General of the United States was called in. He 
gave an opinion on the subject on May 5, 1934. This 
opinion is found in Vol. 37 on page 506, “Opinion of 
Attorney General.” I quote from that opinion: 

This, I think, is indicative of a purpose to deal with 
such ‘bonds’ and ‘securities’ and with ‘other obligations’ 
of like nature, observing the rule of e jusdem generis— 
that is, obligations such as those which had been sold 
to the American public to raise money for the use of 
the foreign government issuing them—not contemplat- 
ing foreign currency, postal money orders, drafts, checks 
and other ordinary aids to banking and commercial 
transactions, which are ‘obligations’ in a broad sense 
but not in the sense intended. It was obviously not the 
purpose of the Congress to discontinue all commercial 
relations with the defaulting countries. 


I understand that Senator Johnson, the author of such 
legislation, was present at the conference. In any evert, 
the rules and regulations adopted for the administration of 
that Act, so I am informed, provided for the purchase of 
such goods with checks and drafts and other securities in 
accordance with the customary and normal peacetime trans- 
action. I will have the rules and regulations so prescribed 
set out in full at the end of my address. I am informed 
that drafts and checks payable ninety days after date are 
in accordance with the usual practices with regard to export 
trade and are considered as cash payments. Certainly it 
cannot be meant that goods that may be legally purchased 
are to be paid for at the time of purchase with actual money, 
unless checks and drafts are deemed to be actual money. We 
know that in the United States at least 95 per cent of our 
commercial transactions are conducted through checks and 
drafts and bank credits. In the very nature of things it 
requires some time for a draft or a check upon a foreign 
bank received by an American citizen to be transmitted 
through banking channels to the foreign drawee before the 
seller can get actual credit for the money due him. 

It must be understood that the provision added by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to existing law is a manda- 
tory limitation upon the President of the United States. He 
is not compelled to permit any extension of credit to a 
belligerent government with regard to any transaction. He 
will undoubtedly be extremely cautious in permitting any 
such extension of credit. This is not an extension of credit 
by the Government. It is only permission of the President 
for the seller, the American citizen, to extend credit to the 
belligerent government buying such exports. Yet if the 
President in any transaction permits such extension of credit 
it cannot exceed 90 days, and if such government is in de- 
fault such government cannot receive an extension of credit 
with regard to any transaction. It would seem that this 
mandatory restriction upon the extension of credit would 
impel every belligerent government to meet such obligations 
on every transaction. 

The proposed legislation has imposed many stringent re- 
strictions upon our citizens, upon their property, and their 
commerce. Restrictions have been imposed beyond those ever 
imposed by any government of the world, so far as I can 
ascertain. Our citizens are compelled to make great sacri- 
fices under these proposed laws for the purpose of protecting 
the lives of our citizens, and the peace of our country. We 
must be careful not to further obstruct or oppose our exports. 


The condition with regard to industry and labor in this 
country today is so deplorable that further obstructions to 
our exports would bankrupt large sections of our country. 
Even today Departments of our Government which have 
had to take over large quantities of cotton and wheat are 
resorting to various methods to find an export market for 
such articles. The Congress of the United States can know 
on January Ist all the facts with regard to all of our exports, 
not only to belligerent countries but to nationals of belliger- 
ent countries, and the neutral countries and their nationals. 

The Committee in its proposed substitute has amended the 
Act with regard to the National Munitions Board. In addi- 
tion to everything that is required of exporters in the exist- 
ing Act, it is now provided that those seeking a license to 
export must state, in addition to other facts required, the 
name of the foreign purchaser and the terms of sale. And 
remember, that the President has the authority to include 
in the list of those things which an export license shall be 
required for, every commodity, article or thing. And, again, 
such Act has been amended by requiring the National Muni- 
tions Board to report all of the facts in their possession with 
regard to exports, to the Congress of the United States on 
the first day of January, 1940, and every six months there- 
after. If Congress, after examining that report, finds there 
is any necessity for any greater restriction upon exports, they 
will have the facts upon which to base such legislation. Let 
us obtain a little experience with regard to these matters 
before we enact permanent legislation. 

There are only three other important changes in the exist- 
ing law. Section 1 of the existing law, which I shall try to 
describe very briefly, with reference to the proclamation that 
a state of war exists in some country, now provides that the 
President must not only find that a state of war exists, but 
that it is necessary to promote the security or preserve the 
peace of the United States, or to protect the lives of the citi- 
zens of the United States, before he is required to issue a 
proclamation that a country is in a state of war. In other 
words, if a state of war did exist as between two small 
countries in the interior of a continent, it would be obviously 
unnecessary to put in force and effect as to those two coun- 
tries all our neutrality laws. 

It would seem wholly unnecessary in such circumstances 
to bring the whole Neutrality Act into effect, there being no 
danger to our peace or to any citizen. There is a check on 
that which is not in existing law; that is, if the President of 
the United States in such a case did not find that there was 
any necessity for the issuance of the proclamation because 
the war was between two small countries, far isolated, but 
the Congress of the United States had a different opinion, 
then the Congress by concurrent resolution, which would not, 
of course, have to be approved by the President, could itself 
proclaim that a state of war existed. Then the President 
would have to put into force and effect the rest of the act 
with regard to belligerent states. 

Again, I think the existing law is quite ineffective in an- 
other particular. It granted the President of the United 
States authority with regard to vessels carrying munitions to 
belligerents, but the penalty for the violation of that law 
was so insignificant that many a vessel owner would take a 
chance on conviction. We have made the penalty for viola- 
tion of the law the same as in the case of financial trans- 
actions in the existing law; that is, the fine is not to exceed 
$50,000, and there may be incarceration in the penitentiary 
not to exceed 5 years upon conviction. Again, we have ex- 
tended the same penalty not only to the shipowner, but, if the 
ship involved is owned by a corporation, to the officers and 
directors of the corporation. 

I think there is only one other provision to which I will 
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have to refer; that is, the authority granted the President 
to establish combat areas. If Senators will read the section 
relating to that matter, they will find that it is covered by 
the same expression of the intent of the Congress of the 
United States that the President shall first find that the 
peace of this country or the lives of our citizens are being 
endangered. Then he may establish a combat area at the 
point of danger, into which no American vessel may enter; 
that is, subject to such exceptions and under such rules and 
regulations as the President may make. 

It is essential to allow the President to make exceptions 
and rules and regulations, because this provision has to do 
solely with our vessels dealing with neutrals, dealings with 
belligerents being covered under section 2 (a), which abso- 
lutely prevent our citizens from carrying on commerce with 
belligerents. 

There must be in the President power to make exceptions, 
because an emergency might arise in which it would be abso- 
lutely essential for a ship to go through a combat zone for the 
purpose of carrying emergency officers, or people on relief 
missions, or things of that kind. It may be absolutely neces- 
sary, perhaps, for Army and Navy observers to go on a ship 
into a combat zone. An exception could be made in such a 
case. The committee feels that that provision has value. 
They believe that the time may come, if the war lasts suffi- 


ciently long, when the heat of battle will grow, and despera- 
tion and fear will increase, and there will be acts of retalia- 
tion, until some of the belligerents may start sinking neutral 
vessels, vessels going to neutral countries, on the theory that 
those vessels are carrying contraband to neutrals adjacent to 
an enemy which is reaching the enemy. It will be inevitable 
that belligerents will sink vessels which are going to neu- 
trals under these and other conditions. 

If such things should occur, there would be only one of 
two remedies our country might take. We would either have 
to fight for our right to have our vessels deal with neutrals, 
or we would have to prevent our ships from going into such 
danger zones. There is only one way to stop them from go- 
ing into the danger zones, and that is by giving discretion to 
the President to prohibit vessels from entering such zones. 
They may never develop. We do not know about that. One 
may develop and last only a few weeks. It may develop as 
to one neutral and not as to another. But under the theory 
that it was the destruction of the lives of our citizens that 
led us into the last war, and that the same thing might hap- 
pen from the destruction of the lives of our citizens now, 
the committee is determined that every power that may be 
necessary shall be exercised to keep our vessels away from 
the danger of destruction when dealing with belligerents, or 
even with neutrals adjacent to belligerents. That is the 
reason for that provision. 


The Embargo and European Power Politics 


ARE OUR SACRIFICES TO BE MEASURED BY CASH? 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH, U. 8. Senator from Idaho 
Delivered in the Senate in opposition to proposal to amend the Neutrality Act. October 2, 1939 


R. PRESIDENT, when this nation solemnly re- 
solved and wrote into its laws that it would never 
again furnish arms, munitions and implements of 

war to any nation engaged in war, it was almost unanimously 
believed that, not only here but abroad, we had marked an 
epoch in the cause of peace, that we had offered a challenge 
of the reign of force which would in time break its hold on 
the peoples of the world. 

When 130,000,000 people—taken as a whole the most 
enlightened in the world—with their code of a free press, 
free speech, and personal liberty, not in groups but to all, 
incorporated in their code of freedom and humanity the 
pledge never again to furnish warring nations the instru- 
mentalities of mass murder, it was hoped, and by millions 
believed, that the cause of peace had received a most sub- 
stantial and permanent advance. 

The only question was: Could we hold our ground? The 
only element of doubt among those who realized how soon 
and how powerful our policy would be assailed: Could we 
maintain our position in time of test of trial? When we, as 
a nation, took this position and declared our policy, there 
was great unanimity among all our people. The Congress 
and the Executive and the people were practically in accord 
to the effect that we would close our market to all who 
sought arms. 

Why was this law enacted? What was it which gave 
support and direction to its enactment? Doubtless, different 
reasons appealed to different people. Two outstanding 
reasons held sway with practically all of our people. First, 
we wanted to keep out, to remain aloof from the controver- 
sies, embroilments, and the wars of Europe. We had had our 
experience. 


We had suffered greatly in the European cause and from 
the highest motives and without accomplishing anything sub- 
stantial in the cause of peace. We had observed that after 
the Great War Europe had slipped back, as evidenced by the 
Versailles Treaty and as evidenced by the current history of 
Europe, to the ways and the deeds of Europe through cen- 
turies. 

Do what we might, it seemed clear, it seemed conclusive, 
that it was not within our power to right the wrongs of that 
Continent, to wipe out its racial bitterness, its religious perse- 
cutions, to adjust with satisfaction its boundary lines, to 
bring happiness and contentment to the masses, as had been 
hoped and prayed for, when we entered the World War. 

Our task was upon the Western continent, to maintain 
liberty, freedom and free institutions here. By doing so, we 
could render a greater service to humanity everywhere than 
by joining in their wars and taking part in their everlasting 
imperial contests. We felt that a step in this direction was 
to embargo arms, to give neither encouragement nor help 
nor moral approval. 

Arms are the source of conflict. They are the symbol of 
war, the cause of fear and hatred. We were not to place our- 
selves in a position where bitterness and retaliation might be 
engendered or where millions might be slaughtered by means 
of instruments furnished by a nation professing peace. 

There was another moving cause, a cause which permeated 
our legislative halls and doubtless had its effect upon our 
Executive Department. It was that deep humanitarian senti- 
ment against manufacturing and selling arms to warring na- 
tions for profit. 

At any rate, we passed the law. The embargo against the 
sale of arms became our national policy. There was no 
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reason in international law, no principle of international law, 
and no equity, as you might say, in the moral situation which 
in any way prevented our passing an embargo act. No nation 
has a right under international law or in conscience to ask 
another nation to furnish it arms or to manufacture and sell 
material which it needs in war. It was in a sense purely a 
domestic question as to whether we would adopt such a 
policy. 

Why are we asked to repeal this law? Why are we here 
in special session and in apparent haste asking for repeal? 
Did the cry for repeal originate, or does it spring from, the 
people of this country? Did the voice of labor initiate the 
agitation for repeal? Did the call for a rejection of this 
policy come from the farm, from the pulpit, or the pew, 
from the homes of America, from the families of America? 
Did it come from the young men who are just now hoping to 
enter business or a chosen profession? Where did the call 
come from? It came from the war hounds of Europe! 

We passed this law in the name of peace. Does the sale 
of arms, munitions, and the implements of war contribute 
to peace? Does the refusal to sell them contribute to war? 
Does the furnishing of arms, munitions and implements of 
war to belligerent nations make for peace while the refusal 
to sell makes for war? Our Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, 
has declared: 

“The Neutrality Act of last August in embargoing exports 
of finished war commodities to belligerents was to keep us 
out of war.” 

‘That was the purpose of all these embargo acts. Why 
their repeal ? 

What is the purpose of repealing the law? What is the 
intent? Whom do we hope to aid, to benefit? 

Arthur Krock, the well-known editorial writer of The 
New York Times, declared, back at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, that the object of repeal was to help the Allies; that 
the technical ground on which the arms embargo is opposed 
by the Administration was so and so. But the “actual reason 
why the Administration wants the embargo removed” is be- 
cause of the aid and benefit it gives to the Allies. 

“There has been little official concealment,” said he, “that 
this is the real reason for the recent unsuccessful attempt to 
eliminate the ban. It is the actual rather than the technical 
reason which engages the opposition.” 

This, I venture to say, is a clear, fair summary of the 
reason for repeal, known to all the world. That which is 
found in Mr. Krock’s article may be found in editorials, 
speeches, public interviews for weeks and weeks and weeks 
throughout this country. 

Mr. President, we have been discussing the effect upon 
public opinion, particularly in the belligerent countries, of 
the sheer fact of repeal and of substituting therefor a law 
which permits sale and, in practical effect, favorable to one of 
the belligerents. Let us digress for a moment and discuss 
the effect of the cash-and-carry under present conditions upon 
the American taxpayer. I am speaking now of cash-and-carry 
as it relates to arms, munitions and implements of war. 

Cash! In speaking of cash I make no point at this time 
of the fact that we are extending credit for ninety days. That 
may be discussed later. I mean cash at any time or at all. 
We are basing our whole theory upon the proposition we 
will get cash from nations now in the most deplorable eco- 
nomic and financial condition, nations which, though the war 
is only six weeks gone by, are already through taxation dig- 
ging into the food and the necessities of life even of those 
already impoverished beyond description. 

We are dealing with nations which cannot pay the inter- 
est, much less the principal, upon the debts incurred in the 
last war, many of which debts are now due to the American 


taxpayer, not in sums of millions, but of billions. Do you 
really expect to get a dollar out of munitions, except as that 
dollar is ultimately furnished by the people of the United 
States? 

The munition maker will get his compensation. He will! 
make his profits. Business will have to move. But where 
will the buyer, the nation buying the stuff, get the money to 
pay the munitions maker? He will, in my opinion, in the 
last analysis, get it where he got the money to pay for the 
war material purchased during the World War, and that is, 
from the American taxpayer. 

If you say to me: The Congress has written into the law 
that when the governments cease to pay, those governments 
will get no more goods, my answer, reflecting upon no one 
nor his sincerity, is that such writing will be a blank slip of 
paper as against the demands of that hour. The law, and the 
Congress which made the law, calling for cash, will hastily 
write the law extending credit. 

And I wish to say that if I believed in going into Europe 
at all, if I believed in furnishing arms and munitions at all, 
I would unhesitatingly vote to extend credits. And if I be- 
lieved that this was a war to save democracy, a war to save 
civilization and we were justified in furnishing arms, I would 
not stop with credits, I would say munitions and implements 
of war were little enough for us to contribute to such a cause, 
give it to them. 

You cannot be a national benefactor and a shylock at the 
same time. I want to say that if it is intended in good faith 
to furnish arms, munitions and implements of war to those 
belligerents that democracy may survive, you will have to 
furnish these arms, munitions and implements of war on 
credit and, finally, you will give them to them. 

Mr. President, the question which I have from the begin- 
ning asked myself and which with great deference I submit 
to my colleagues and to the people of this country, is this: 

Can we under the program we are now adopting and the 
reasons for adopting the same, stay off the battlefields of 
Europe with our young men? Having changed our laws and 
our policies that we may, as openly and repeatedly declared, 
send there in aid of the Allies our arms because of their urgent 
call, will we, can we, in the hour of greater need, should that 
hour unfortunately come, refuse to send our armies? Having 
put our hand to the plow and declared the reason therefor 
when the furrows are comparatively smooth, will we turn 
back when we come to the roots and stumps of impending 
defeat ? 

I do not see how we could. I doubt most seriously if we 
would. The only way I see that we can stay out of this war, 
having taken the first steps and the reasons for taking them, 
is for the war to end before we get there. Hearing and 
heeding the Macedonian cry for arms, will we in a more 
critical hour turn a deaf ear to the Macedonian cry for 
armies ? 

When they tell us that those democracies, this civilization 
which you furnished arms to help preserve, are now on the 
verge of destruction, that arms and munitions are not sufh- 
cient to save them, will we deny them the use of man- 
power? Having acknowledged and declared the basis of the 
war, what will cash-and-carry amount to? When we are 
told that munitions, as we are already told by able military 
men now, will not do the job, you must have men, what will . 
we say? 

Any one who would mention munitions and cash under 
such circumstances would be sent to jail under an espionage 
law, as loyal American citizens were by the hundreds sent 
to jail for declaring less offensive things during the World 
War. And Woodrow Wilson was a true friend of peace 
and verily believed he could keep us out of the war, even if 
we showed favors to Great Britain. 
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For myself, and for myself only, I look upon the present 
war in Europe as nothing more than another chapter in the 
bloody volume of European power politics—the balance of 
power which John Bright, the great commoner of England, 
once declared as the curse of any possible European peace. 
Yes, it is power politics! It is the old question of the balance 
of power. 

Was it anything more than the balance of power when the 
democracies of Europe, in “blessed accord,” stood over the 
dismembered body of Czecho-Slovakia, the only real republic 
in that portion of the world? Was it anything but power 
politics, the balance of power, when the Premier of Great 
Britain, holding aloft an agreement of settlement between 
the Premier of Great Britain and the Premier of Germany, 
told the people of Great Britain and all the world that there 
was peace, and peace with honor, that the master of Germany 
could be trusted ? 

Was the cruel and brutal and volting creed of Naziism 
any different at Munich than it was at Warsaw? Was civili- 
zation of the democracies any less under challenge when 
Czecho-Slovakia fell at the hands of the combined assassins 
than when Poland was threatened? Was it anything but 
power politics when Germany and Great Britain excluded 
Russia from the Munich Conference, but both sought indus- 
triously to secure her aid in the controversy relative to 
Poland ? 

When the men at Munich reached the consummation of 
their awful deed, did they not turn over to the unlimited 
control and tender mercies thousands of a race whose pres- 
ence excites the mortal wrath and vengeance of the one to 
whose control they assigned them? Was that humanity? 
Was that civilization? Was it democracy, or was it sheer 
division of power, a distribution of territory? 

Have the hideous doctrines of the dominating power of 
Germany been any different during all the years in which the 
democracies, or some of them, have been conniving and con- 
senting to the upbuilding of the naval strength and military 
power of the authors of the creed? Whatever there may be 
in the ideologies in parts of Europe which are abhorent to 
us all, I declare, and I declare it in the language of the 
Premier of Great Britain. I read: 

“I do not pretend for one moment that ideological mo- 
tives do not exist. They remain unchanged. But I do de- 
clare that whatever may be those ideological differences, they 
do not count in a question of this kind.” 

That is the question of conflict with Germany. 

Whatever may be the philosophy of Naziism, however 
abhorrent we may write it down, it is not an issue in this 
conflict and its cure is not war. It is not an issue which will 


be settled by this conflict, and I venture to say that the treaty 
of peace, if it ever comes, will have nothing in it about the 
ending of Naziism or its teachings or of communism or its 
teachings. It will devote itself, as did the Versailles Treaty, 
to the unquenchable imperialistic appetites of those who sit 
around the table. And if the American boys take part they 
will sacrifice their health and their lives that this or that 
nation may gratify its desires for territory and for power. 

But that, I am fully aware, is not the view of many, if 
any, of those who support repeal. That is not the basis upon 
which they are sending arms to Europe for the benefit and 
aid of the Allies. Our law is being changed and our policy 
modified and our arms and munitions and implements of 
war are being sent to the Allies because it is claimed, and no 
doubt by many believed, that the democracies of Europe are 
in peril and must be saved, because civilization in Europe is 
being threatened and must be maintained. 

These arms are being sent because it is claimed that power- 
ful forces which foster and feed upon racial hatred and re- 
ligious persecution must be checked. Well, let us accept this 
thesis. And suppose the war goes on a year, or years; sup- 
pose it goes on even for six months, and the tide runs heavily 
against the Allies, what then? 

Suppose Russia and Germany tighten their relationship 
and the Allies call for men to save the situation. Suppose 
they say to us, as they said once before: We need your young 
men. What will be our answer? Suppose they say to us, as 
has been said by men already near Downing Street, that arms 
without men is but trifling with an awful subject. What will 
we say? What will we do? 

Will we say: We realize that democracy is on the verge 
of destruction, that the very foundations of society are break- 
ing up? We have said as much many times and published 
it throughout in our journals, spoken it from our platforms 
and declared it in effect officially. 

Will we say: We can do nothing for you without the 
cash? We cannot help you without the money. We will only 
furnish munitions and we will only furnish munitions when 
you pay for them. Our contribution to the salvation of 
democracy and the preservation of civilization, our defense 
of liberty, of race and religion is measured in dollars and 
cents. Hitler may reign supreme, as you verily declare he is 
on the verge of doing. But the extent of our sacrifice, our 
contribution, is measured by cash. 

No, you will do no such thing. You are Americans. If 
you believe what is now being preached throughout this coun- 
try and indirectly supported by this measure you will send 
munitions without pay and you will send your boys back to 
the slaughter pens of Europe. 


Repeal the Embargo 


I STAND BEHIND THE PRESIDENT 


By ALFRED E. SMITH, Former Governor of New York 
Over Radio, October 1, 1939 


not know of anybody—I have never even heard of 
anybody—in the United States of America who 
wants this country to go to war. Certainly I do not—for I 
have three sons of the fighting age; the oldest of them is 
already in the army and would be among the first to leave 
this country in the event that the United States was brought 
into the European struggle. 
So, therefore, the argument, as far as I am concerned, 
resolves itself into this: What should we do that is best 


A T the outset of my remarks, let me first say that I do 


calculated to keep us out of war? In the discussion of this 
there is no room for personalities, parties, classes or creeds— 
all differences must be wiped out in this hour of challenge. 
Personal interests must be subordinated to the common 
good. We must be selfish, not for ourselves, but for the 
whole nation. 

I was brought up in a tough political school where facts 
counted for more than theories. My training has been to 
distinguish between high-sounding principles and actual re- 
sults. My experience has taught me not to ask, “Has it a 
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lofty purpose ?” 
“Does it work?” 

The present Neutrality Act does not work. The theory 
hack of it seemed excellent. The principle upon which it 
rested appeared sound when the act was passed. In the 
absence of any severe test, the purpose which it contemplated 
could not have been successfully criticized. But all this has 
changed. The act has now been tested. It has not met 
the test and in the coming state of world affairs it can’t 
possibly meet the even more drastic strains of the future. 
It has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

I am not the least bit interested in the language of any 
of the acts so far suggested, nor for that matter in any 
act that may hereafter be suggested, as to its details. What I 
am interested in, however, is that course which is best cal- 
culated to keep us from being drawn into the European 
war. 

This is no time for technicalities... We should have a 
prompt decision by Congress on the merits of the question. 
I don’t mean to discourage debate. There is a real question 
to be argued. What I do advocate, and I am sure the over- 
whelming majority are with me, is that the debate shall be 
on the real issue and not on obscure or minor considerations. 

Personally, I am not interested in the argument as to 
whether or not we should return to so-called established 
principles of international law. I am not a student of law 
but I am ready to defend the proposition that there is no 
respect for international law at this time. 

Similarly, I take no stock in quibbling over constitutional 
questions in connection with the proposed substitute for the 
present Neutrality Act. Apparently there are some learned 
. people who think we should give a lot of time to a discussion 
of whether the Constitution of the United States permits 
Congress or the Senate, as well as the President, to decide 
that a foreign war exists. What is the difference? The 
President’s decision would be based on conferences with 
congressional leaders anyway and would be subject to review 
by Congress. In a crisis there is no time for legalistic hair- 
splitting. 

Let Congress go straight to the real issue and let Con- 
gress decide it, because, after all, Congress speaks for all the 
people of the country; that is my understanding of demo- 
cratic, representative government. 

“The Neutrality Act as it stands today prevents the sale 
to a belligerent nation of any completed implements of war, 
but it allows the sale of many types of uncompleted imple- 
ments of war, as well as all kinds of general materials and 
supplies.” These words are taken from the speech of the 
President of the United States when Congress convened last 
week. 

He further says that the present law allows such products 
of industry and agriculture to be taken in American ships to 
belligerent nations, and he concludes that therein lies the 
definite danger, not only to our neutrality but to our peace. 
1 am unable, in the light of history, to understand how that 
statement can be successfully disputed. 

Let us go back into history, or, as I have many times said, 
let’s look at the record. Many reasons were advanced as the 
cause of our entering the World War twenty-two years ago. 

Nobody can truthfully say, in the light of history, that 
Woodrow Wilson was anxious to plunge this country into 
the World War. In fact, he leaned in the directly opposite 
way. Long before he called upon Congress to declare war 
against the Imperial Government of Germany, because of 
the sinking of American ships, there was a distinct feeling 
throughout the country that we should go to war, to vindi- 
cate the dignity and the majesty and the sovereignty of this 
great republic. In a conversation with his secretary in 1916, 


but to demand an answer to the question, 


after a submarine had sent an American ship to the bottom, 
he said: “I will not be rushed into the war, no matter if 
every last Congressman and Senator stands up on his hind 
legs and proclaims me a coward.” 

However, in the latter part of January of 1917, Germany 
announced to the United States that she was going to begin 
on February 1 unrestricted submarine warfare in the zone 
around the British Isles and undertook to specify the route 
which a restricted number cf American ships might take 
through this zone. When the secretary to the President 
brought that Associated Press bulletin to the White House 
and showed it to the President, he said: ‘““This means war. 
The break that we have tried so hard to prevent now seems 
inevitable.” 

Here we are under the present Neutrality Act facing that 
exact situation. The law as it now stands allows supplies 
to a belligerent country to be carried in American ships; 
supplies which will be needed for the prosecution of the war, 
although not named in the Neutrality Act. 

But all of that seems to me to be entirely beside the 
question in view of the attitude of the German Government 
as shown by the destruction of two Swedish steamships. 
The attitude of Berlin to the sinking of these two ships 
clearly indicates that the German Government does not 
recognize any difference between the goods covered by the 
American embargo and the goods that are not covered by the 
embargo. That means that anything delivered to belligerent 
nations in American ships puts the ship in danger of destruc- 
tion and means the loss of the lives of American seamen. 

I believe that we should prevent the transportation in 
American ships of any goods of any kind, war goods or other 
goods, contraband or non-contraband, or any passengers to 
the warring nations. It is undoubtedly the absence of such 
a law in 1917 that brought us into the World War. There 
is only one way of avoiding a repetition of this experience, 
and that is by keeping American ships and American passen- 
gers out of trade with belligerents. 

The distinction between contraband and non-contraband, 
war material and non-war material is essentially the bunk. 
As a matter of fact, the Swedish boats were carrying lum- 
ber, and that was declared to be contraband of war because 
it is used for shoring in coal mines, which produces fuel nec- 
essary for the production of war materials. 

As I have said, in this war the Germans have already 
declared there is no such distinction as far as they are con- 
cerned. They take the position—if I read the papers aright 
—that everything routed to the British Isles is contraband 
of war, and they put it upon the ground that no belligerent 
can afford to buy anything at the present time that is not 
absolutely necessary to the prosecution of the war. 

In view of this and in the light of the German attitude to 
the sinking of the Swedish ships, those who oppose amend- 
ment to the present Neutrality Act are compelled to take 
the position—let them sink the ships. Those who desire the 
Neutrality Act amended take the position that we will not 
let the ships go where they can be sunk. 

The Bible speaks of beating swords into plowshares. By 
the same token plowshares can be beaten back into swords. 
Armies travel on their feet and on their stomachs, and there- 
fore shoes and food can be regarded as war material and 
contraband. 

Under these circumstances we should keep American 
ships and American passengers out of the export business 
and let the purchasers come and get what they need by pay- 
ing cash and carrying it away in their own ships. 

I read by the papers that the members of Congress are 
being deluged with letters, the purpose of which is to con- 
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vince them that we should keep out of the war. Right! 
The news articles said that most of the letters come from 
people who do not desire any amendment to the Neutrality 
Act. That is probably because they do not understand it. I 
would suggest that those who believe, after a study, that 
amendment is best calculated to keep us out of the war 
should also write to their representatives in Congress. 

Therefore, I repeat, the. question before Congress is 
which of the two measures is best calculated to keep us out 
of war—the present Neutrality Act or the amendments sug- 
gested by the President. 


It is because I firmly believe in my heart and soul that 
the amendments suggested by the President are best calcu- 
lated to save us from the scenes that we witnessed in 1917 
when our American boys were starting for France that I am 
at this microphone tonight, appealing to the American people 
to stand solidly behind the President because he is so clearly 
right, so obviously on the side of common sense and sound 
judgment of patriotism that only those who lack an under- 
standing of the issue will oppose him. I urge this with all 
the sincerity I possess, with the profound conviction that I 
speak for the good of the nation which we all love so much. 


The World Upon Which Youth Must Look 


THE CONFLICT IS BETWEEN IDEAS AND IDEALS 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at the Opening of the 186th Year of Columbia University, September 27, 1939 


HAT can be said to the youth of today and tomor- 
W row that will aid them to comprehend the world 
which faces them and in which they are soon to 
begin to do their life work? That world so far as its pro- 
fessed and constantly extolled ideals are concerned is in a 
state of well-nigh total collapse. Those principles of intel- 
lectual understanding and interpretation and those principles 
of morals which have for centuries been proclaimed to be 
the true guide of all conduct, whether personal or public, are 
almost everywhere lying in the dust. Their place has been 
taken by the most appallingly cruel and wicked manifesta- 
tions of the gain-seeking motive. Modern man has returned, 
for the time being at least, to the jungle, where animal preys 
upon animal and where force and cunning, and force and 
cunning alone, shape the happenings day by day. 

Leaving quite apart the vast intellectual and moral 
achievements of those civilizations which we call ancient and 
medieval, modern civilization has been torpedoed as by a 
submarine, by emotional, unintelligent and power-seeking 
madness. The great philosophers, men of letters and men 
of science who dominated the thought of the modern world 
during the past two hundred years are no longer recognized 
or even referred to as offering guidance for conduct and for 
public policy. Governments on at least two continents are 
engaged in that type of assault, of arson and of murder which 
is euphemistically called war. 

Conditions have so developed during the past half century 
that it has now come to be within the power of a single 
government, not only to shape its own policies in terms of 
possible war and to bend all its efforts, economic, social and 
political, toward achieving success in that war, but to compel 
other and otherwise-minded governments to do the same 
thing in order to prevent being demolished by force. More 
than this, as matters have developed during the past twenty- 
five years, it is now possible for a sufficiently dramatic and 
emotion-stirring individual to gather about himself a sym- 
pathetic and subservient group through whom he can terror- 
ize or hypnotize a whole people which may be quite other- 
wise-minded into a blind acquiescence in his policies. When 
somewhat similar happenings took place in years long gone 
by, they were attributed to an undeveloped and far from 
complete civilization. They were looked upon as something 
which was passing and could never return. Today, however, 
as the world approaches the middle of the twentieth century, 
these cruel, reactionary and essentially barbarous forces have 
returned at their very worst. 


Outstanding is the example of what has happened to the 
truly great German people. From the time of Frederick the 
Great, that people began to take a place of leadership in 
the modern world which steadily increased in importance. 
The great names which marked their philosophy, their litera- 
ture and their science from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the first decade of the twentieth, were quite unrivaled. 
German scholarship, German music and German art were 
the center of the world’s attention and approval. Today that 
great people has been reduced, as no great people has ever 
before been reduced in all history, to a position where only 
barbarians should be found. To suppose that the German 
people will permit themselves to remain forever, or even for a 
long time, in such a state of intellectual and moral down- 
fall and decay is not to be believed for a moment. But if 
civilization is to be saved and if the forces of intelligence 
and morality are to be restored to even a partial but steadily 
growing control of public policy, the German people must 
not delay. Today they may have it in their power to save 
or to wreck the modern world. In order to save the modern 
world, they must first wreck the mad and reactionary tyrant 
who for the moment holds them in his grip. Can they and 
will they do it? 

The most powerful appeal for perpetual peace which the 
literature of the world contains is that made by the outstand- 
ing German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, nearly a century 
and a half ago. Kant in his philosophy, in his view of life 
and in his appeal for a better world, represented the German 
mind at its highest and best. He has properly been described 
as the Copernicus of philosophy. He might also be described 
as the author of the Magna Carta of German intellectual 
life. If the German people of this day and generation could 
be brought to read Kant’s immortal essay, Zum ewigen 
Frieden, and to translate its thought into action, they would 
quickly resume their intellectual importance in this world of 
ours and would lead the way toward the establishment of 
universal and lasting peace. To do this, however, they must 
free themselves from the emotional grip of an unrivaled 
despot whose aim is power and for whom the German people 
are an instrument in seeking to achieve that power. From 
the grip of this despot they must free themselves in order to 
return to the proud and commanding Germany of Herder 
and of Lessing, of Kant and of Fichte, of Goethe, of Heine 
and of Schiller, of von Ranke, of Zeller and of Paulsen, of 
Bach, of Beethoven, of Mendelssohn and of Wagner. They 
must become again the truly great German people whom the 
world is ready to admire and to praise. In order that all 
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this may be possible, German slavery must give way to Ger- 
man freedom. 

Shortly after dawn on the morning of Monday, August 3, 
1914, I was alone in the great railway station at Lauzanne, 
Switzerland. My anxious aim was to find some way to 
return promptly to America, since what proved to be the 
Great War of 1914-1918 had just broken out. The French 
frontier was closed. The Italian frontier was closed to all 
but Italian citizens summoned to return to Italy for military 
service. I soon found that there was one other person in that 
great railway station besides myself. He was a railway 
servant more than seventy years of age and therefore not 
liable for that military service to which all of the younger 
Swiss had been called for the defense of their eastern fron- 
tier. This man was a German Swiss and viewed me, as a 
stranger, with unconcealed suspicion. When he found me to 
be an American, he spoke more freely, particularly as it was 
quite plain that there was no one else in that railway station 


to hear what he said. He told me that his two sons had been 
summoned by the Swiss government for the purpose of de- 
fending the Austrian frontier but that he himself, who had 
served in the Franco-Prussian War, was now too old to be 
summoned. 

This railway servant then added these words, which are as 
remarkable as any that I have ever heard: “Sir,” he said, 
speaking in German, “this war is not a people’s war. This 
is a king’s war. When it is over there may not be so many 
kings.” He doubtless lived to see Russia and Austria and 
Germany lose their ruling monarchs. 

So, a quarter-century afterwards, I may repeat in sub- 
stance the words of that extraordinary man and say: This 
is not a people’s war. This is a despots’ war, and when it is 
over there may not be so many despots. The conflict is be- 
tween ideas and ideals. The combatants are both of German 


origin. They are Kant’s Zum ewigen Frieden and Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf. 


Humanity’s Experiment With 
Free Institutions 


THIS COUNTRY MAY WELL BE THE LAST CITADEL 


By JAMES B. CONANT, President of Harvard University 
Given at the University Chapel Service in the Harvard Memorial Church, September 26, 1939 


OR the last twenty years we have been told that the 
outbreak of another major European war would 
mean the end of civilization. This college year opens 

with such a war in progress. There has been no break in 
the accustomed routine of these first few days of the 
academic year; no diminution of our student body, little dis- 
location of our teaching staff. Yet the repercussions of the 
distant conflict are far from negligible. No one of us can 
be unaware of the tragic events across the seas. No one of 
us can help feeling that to some degree the course of his 
own life will be modified by the struggle now in progress. 
The reverberations will be louder before the guns are silent; 
the tension in this country will grow more acute as one 
appalling event follows another. How shall we, students 
and faculty, in this University face ‘the uncertain future as 
we take up our academic tasks? This is the question I ven- 
ture to propound and try to answer in the few minutes which 
are allotted to me, according to custom, at the morning 
services on the first Tuesday of the college year. 

I believe that most scientists and philosophers would agree 
that nothing is certain about the future, not even that the 
sun will rise tomorrow morning. We must act on the basis 
ot assumptions which differ only in degree of probability. 
I shall make certain assumptions about the next ten years, 
which seem to me sufficiently probable to be the basis of 
intelligent action. First, I assume that contrary to the dire 
prophecies of recent years, we are not facing the end of 
civilization; second, that the war will end while the present 
students in this University are still young men; third, that 
the country in which these young men must live and earn a 
living will not be radically different from the United States 
as we now know it; fourth, that the devastation of the Euro- 
pean war will place a unique burden upon the citizens of 
this nation to carry forward the culture of our time. If you 
agree with me in accepting these hypotheses about the un- 
known future, then the course of action for all of us seems 
fairly clear. If you reject these assumptions the burden of 
proof is on vou to present another set. I should warn you, 


however, that it is not only a question of degree of prob- 
ability. It is also a question of the benefit or harm that may 
result if the assumptions are proved false. This is a subtle 
point and it would take too long to argue it further. But to 
those who feel I am too optimistic, I should like to point out 
the follies of those mistaken Christians who in the last decade 
of the tenth century assumed the -vorld would end in 
1000 A.D. 

In short, the conclusion of my argument is education as 
usual. If this seems too tame a slogan for these exciting days, 
let me remind you of my fourth premise. With England, 
France and Germany engaged in a totalitarian war which 
promises to be long, with the economic and cultural life of 
other smaller countries suffering increasing dislocation, this 
nation now emerges from chaos as the significant home of 
the arts, of literature, of scholarship, of science. Great is the 
responsibility of the American universities, great, indeed, is 
the challenge to American youth and to all who value the 
freedom of the human mind. Here is work enough to satisfy 
a Hercules. 

Few of us who are familiar with the havoc raised in the 
learned world in times of peace by the present rulers of 
Germany can pretend to be neutral in this war. Every ounce 
of our sympathies is with those who are fighting on the 
French and British side. We may feel that a triumphant 
victory of the Nazi regime in a militant Germany would be 
so inimical to this country that from motives of self-interest 
alone this nation must be ready to supply arms and imple- 
ments of war to those who face the totalitarian power. A 
few may go further still. They may long for an opportunity 
to express their emotions by some signal deed. But the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of neutrality and above all allegiance to 
their own country will quickly recall their minds to the tasks 
at home. The gigantic steps in preparedness which will be 
necessary to enable the United States to breathe in peace in 
a world of war, remind us of the imperious demands of our 
own native land. Even transcending these are the interna- 
tional demands of sanity and reason. The western world is 
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in a quandary ; the forces of violence must be beaten by supe- 
rior violence and yet without engendering bitterness or hate. 
Reason must triumph over unreason without being converted 
in its hour of victory to the very thing it would destroy. 
This country may well be the last citadel to guard against 
such a final disaster. With either fear or hate as our coun- 


sellors, we shall certainly fail. With clear heads and stout 
hearts we may succeed. And on our success or failure may 
depend not only the fate of humanity’s experiment with free 
institutions, but the potency of man’s belief in a life of 
reason,—in short what we now venture to designate as mod- 
ern civilization. 


Improving the Civil Service 


THE BEST POLITICS TODAY IS TO DISREGARD POLITICS IN APPOINTMENTS 
By STANLEY REED, Justice of the United States Supreme Court 


Delivered at the luncheon of the Government Research 


OVERNMENT has become the predominating in- 
fluence in our internal affairs. The most important 
factor in determining the quality of government in 

the administration of our personalized laws is our executive 
personnel. From trial and error we long ago learned that 
good legislation depended upon the citizens’ interest in the 
selection of the lawmakers. There is not an equally general 
acceptance of the companion truism as to civil employees. As 
government penetrates, more pervasively, our daily occupa- 
tions, the necessity for emphasis upon the maintenance of an 
efficient public service becomes of increasing importance. 

The Governmental Research Association contributes to 
getting good government. As laboratories for experiment and 
investigation in the science of government may be found only 
in the functioning of a real governmental entity it is through 
objective research that the errors of government may be dis- 
covered and ferreted out. Comparisons put a spotlight upon 
successes and failures, indicate extravagance and make avail- 
able improved technique. Unpopular as the critic is, his role 
is indispensable in bringing out defects. It is beyond reason 
to effect periodic open confession of and atonement for faults 
from agencies dependent upon public approval for their con- 
tinued existence. By comparison with previous experience, 
examination by other agencies of government and study by 
citizens or academic groups, we manage to become better in- 
formed each year as to the efficiency of our local, state and 
national governments. While all of these, of course, pay 
attention to the character of the civil servants, it seems to 
me that as a whole we are failing in emphasizing sufficiently 
the importance of good personnel. 

In placing emphasis upon personnel, there is no reason to 
conclude that is the all important or even the most impor- 
tant constituent of good government. Obviously such an atti- 
tude would be a gross exaggeration. Legislation is the broad 
foundation upon which administration is built. It is true 
that the effectiveness of legislation depends upon the artistic 
craftsmanship of the draftsman, which takes us back again 
to personnel. Such draftsmen lie outside of the present dis- 
cussion of executive civil servants, however. They are legis- 
lators, members of legislative drafting bureaus or contributors 
of their work to the legislative department. The often ex- 
pressed preference for good administration rather than good 
laws would be an unfortunate position, if it were seriously 
taken. In administration, costs of operation, application of 
acts or ordinances, attitude toward the public exercise of dis- 
crimination or discretion, all play important parts in govern- 
ment. All are desirable qualities possessed in some degree by 
any group of personnel. The point, I wish to lay stress upon, 
is that only a higher class of civil servant will more eff- 
ciently perform the important administrative duties of today. 

Necessity has made city, state and national participation in 
the every day affairs of life, a commonplace. Utility rate 
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arbitration between the operator and consumer by Govern- 
ment does not excite comment any more. Even production 
and distribution of municipal necessities is generally accepted. 
Regulation has extended into financial fields. States and 
cities vie to provide recreational opportunities. Labor rela- 
tions and wages and hours of employment are dealt with by 
enactments of appropriate bodies. Payments to the unem- 
ployed, the indigent, the old and the impaired require a 
multitude of administrators. Constabularies, police, authori- 
ties for harbors, housing, schools and bridges multiply on 
every hand. Government obviously touches every man. 

This development could not take place without an expand- 
ing personnel. The population increase, alone, would create 
more civil employees. When to this we add the more impor- 
tant fact that many more things are done by the local and 
national governments than formerly, we should anticipate a 
sharp increase in the aggregate and percentage of persons 
gainfully employed by all governments. Steps taken to pro- 
tect old age furnish excellent illustrations of the complexities 
of modern administration. Entirely aside from the problems 
of old age insurance, the creation of reserves, their investment : 
and handling, with their economic actuarial and statisticals 
questions, the briefest survey discloses the intricacies of car- 
rying out the legislation. Complementary state and national 
appropriations, coupled with individual requirements for dis- 
tribution to beneficiaries scattered in every hamlet and town- 
ship, necessarily compel the use of voluminous records and 
on the ground observation of individual recipients to avoid 
accidental or intentional variations from the requirements of 
the respective acts. The public properly demands a fair appli- 
cation of the tests of the various acts to the needs of the bene- 
ficiaries. It is equally properly critical of an excessive over- 
head expense. Regulatory agencies are confronted by the 
same necessity of increasing their staffs to meet the greater 
complexities of rate regulation or health requirements. 

Emergencies such as war or depressions result in sudden 
increases of executive employees. This follows from the wider 
activities of government. By 1919 we had doubled the num- 
ber of our federal civil staff, despite the military character of 
that period over that of 1914. In that year the percentage 
of federal executive civil employees to the population was 
the highest ever reached. At present it is about one in each 
150 of the population. When to this figure we add the civil 
employees of states, cities and counties, including public edu- 
cation, we find a total of something over three million. Obvi- 
ously it is impossible to be exact but that figure makes us 
realize the importance of the quality of the staff of these 
agencies of government which require the work of more than 
two per cent of our population and probably seven per cent 
of those gainfully employed. It is a matter of great satis- 
faction that organizations such as yours are interested in the 
efforts of patriotic governmental administrators to secure effh- 
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cient results from the staffs by improving the quality and 
training of the individuals who compose them. 

No one has ever doubted that our dual system of govern- 
ment, state and nation, involves us in many perplexing ques- 
tions. From the point of view we are now discussing this 
dual system means forty-nine separate civil service lists. There 
are even further complications. Our political life centers 
around local units, townships, cities, counties. Only a few 
of the larger and more progressive cities have established 
civil service for themselves. There is a deep seated predilec- 
tion for local men for local governmental positions. Conse- 
quently there are not national civil service registers covering 
the entire United States. There is no transition machinery 
whereby one may pass easily from county to county, state 
to state or into the federal service. While such arrangements 
might make government service more attractive to some, the 
disadvantages of centralization counterbalance any such plan, 
even in theory, while in practice it is of course impossible. 
There is one improvement, however practicable for imme- 
diate achievement. This is state-wide civil service registers 
open to all counties and municipalities. We have seen state 
handling of roads supersede county handling and state direc- 
tion of schools install systems of examination for all teachers. 
Similarly state registers might be set up to make available 
to the smaller governmental units the benefit of expert exami- 
nation and appraisal of the capacity of applicants for positions 
in the police, fire, street, utility, health and other services. 

The efficiency of local services ought to be furthered by 
this means. Many local units of government are too small 
to have any personnel board. Many of their functions, too, 
such as water, health, streets, need the services of experts 
for part time only. Such a system enables them to utilize 
their skill as needed. Even more important such a plan opens 
the way for transfer between the governmental agencies of 
the state. 

It is quite obvious that the quality of the civil employee 
will not rise higher than the level of the group from which 
they are drawn. Our problem, then, is to see that the cream 
of available material moves toward government service. 

Our first problem, therefore, is to provide an adequate 
supply of applicants for appointment to government positions. 
We have passed beyond the point where it is necessary to 
argue against the contention that political appointments are 
necessary to maintain party organizations in large or small 
units. Party organization provides its own reward in the 
successful accomplishment of a program. If the organization 
is venal, offices will not cleanse or maintain it. Such a party 
machine lives on graft, not offices. The best policy today is 
a complete disregard of politics in the appointment of civil 
servants. The wisest politicians are the most sincere civil 
service reformers. “They are not responsible for rejections. 

But an adequate supply of properly equipped applicants is 
dificult to obtain. There are professional positions entrance 
upon which takes place at the completion of preliminary 
training; general administrators better chosen at the end of 
a college education and the great bulk of civil servants, filling 
the routine ranks, ready to be chosen at the completion of 
high school or even earlier. 

How can the various state and local governments induce 
the more eligible of these young people to enter the public 
service? For the professional group, wide awake personnel 
organizations make a practice of keeping their eyes upon the 
top-notch graduates. The larger cities absorb the product of 
their own universities into the offices of their counsel or their 
health department. The leading universities find Govern- 
ment competing with business for their best. This is as it 
should be but one unfortunate result occurs. The first string 
men have so many choices and are so limited in number that 


only a few of the more popular agencies secure them. In the 
federal government S.E.C. or the anti-trust divisions do not 
lack for applicants. In the state governments, I have no 
doubt certain prosecuting attorneys are overwhelmed. Those 
with less glamor have the difficulties. To bring the supply up 
to the demand governments need the cooperation of the 
learned societies. 

These societies offer the best means by which the recent 
graduate and the older practitioner may find a satisfactory 
approach to government employment. This is particularly 
true where government needs are not so numerous, as with 
chemists, geologists, architects and the various subdivisions 
of these professions. Even with bar and medical associations 
much can be done to assist the office to find the man. 

Deans of graduate and vocational schools would perform a 
great public service if they would take a greater interest in 
guiding their students toward public life. The close relation- 
ship between the Department of Agriculture and the agri- 
cultural colleges has resulted in great good to both by virtue 
of the constant flow of trained men into the personnel of 
that department. 

Likewise in the colleges, and high schools, the interest in 
public life is not as strong as one would like to see it. From 
these graduates, with their broad foundation of study, the 
Nation will draw its leaders for the future, not only in busi- 
ness, the professions and elective offices but also to admin- 
ister the laws and guide the operation of the thousands of 
governmental units throughout the land. There is a growing 
tendency to broaden the number of and intensify the instruc- 
tion in the courses on government. If in addition to this the 
academic leaders will add their influence towards inducing 
young graduates to enter public life as a career, it will greatly 
assist in increasing the number of suitable applicants. 

Obviously it is impossible for all the agencies and all the 
units of state and federal governments to send emissaries to 
the various institutions. Each, according to its plans and 
funds, seeks the best for itself. The officers of the schools, 
the employment bureaus, newspapers, advertisements all 
assist. But if we are to have a really broad interest in the 
public service as a career, we need wide approval of the op- 
portunities public service offers. 

We do not have an office holding class in this country. The 
requirement of apportionment does much to minimize this 
danger in the federal government. For local governments 
general interest will keep us free from such an ingrown 
bureaucracy. Though some sneer at those who make a pro- 
fession of the public service, I believe one finds in city, state 
and nation, as many fine examples of useful lives, propor- 
tionately, as in any other phase of human activity. To this 
opportunity for service, however, there must be added the 
chance for advancement to the highest honors, a dignity of 
position and a fair measure of security. In this way our 
governments will develop a true career service. 

A career service means much more than a system of re- 
cruitment, promotion, retirement and security, free from evil 
political influences. It means a system that has the inherent 
capacity to grow within itself. Under Executive Order 7916 
of June 24, 1938, a director of personnel has been provided 
for each department and independent establishment of the 
federal government. These directors compose the federal 
Council of Personnel Administration. The director is charged 
with such system of training and management of personnel 
as the head of the department shall approve after consultation 
with the Civil Service Commission. As these plans will be 
also subjected to the criticism of the Council of Personnel 
Administration there is even hope that realization of their 
power for good will be accomplished quickly. Similar train- 
ing should be provided by every metropolis and state. Already 
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a large amount of work has been done by the Council. Its 
opportunities for good are unlimited. By a system of in- 
training both state and federal employees may continue to 
improve their ability to render effective service. 

With the growth of government, the efficiency of all its 
agencies depends more and more upon the calibre of their 
personnel. They are called upon to deal with more people 
about more things. The servants of democratic governments 
are not armed with dictates which will be unquestionably 


accepted by the citizens of democracies. Their administration 
may be less prompt for that reason. Without such fiats these 
servants must depend upon the tolerance and wisdom with 
which they conduct their administration to secure the popular 
acceptance of many of the regulations or laws which they 
enforce. By this means, the essence of democracy, the worth 
of the individual is preserved. The betterment of our civil 
personnel will contribute greatly towards maintaining for our 
Government the respect and support of our people. 


America Looks at Europe’s War 


WE WILL HAVE TO MAKE A CHOICE 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON, Historian 
Over Radio Station WPXR, September 15, 1939 


AR has broken out in Europe and our Government 

has asked us to refrain from anything that might in 

any way impair the safety of our nation. Having 
spent the first twenty years of my life in Europe in the 
happier days when it was still a civilized part of the world, 
I got into an early habit of obeying what was supposed to 
be the law. And if it is the law that I must be neutral, I 
shall be very careful to observe that law and I shall most 
scrupulously avoid writing anything that might make me 
incur the wrath and displeasure of those countries now en- 
gaged in that unfortunate struggle. But, as far as I know, 
the law did not say a word about “thinking” and that is 
what I shall therefore do. I shall do a little thinking. That 
can’t possibly do any harm to anybody and the German sub- 
marines will have no occasion t» sail up Greenwich Cove 
and turn my delightful garden ir: a replica of a Warsaw 
park. 
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Of course, I am placed in an extremely difficult position. 
I am 57 years old. Furthermore, a night spent in an open 
life-boat in a stormy sea as the result of an unexpected en- 
counter with certain highly explosive materials, has done 
certain rather uncomfortable things to a nerve in one leg 
and I doubt very much whether I would be of the slight- 
est use as a soldier. Therefore those who are much younger 
than I and who still have two good legs at their disposal, 
might well tell me, “Hey there! old fellow . . . please 
remember that it is we who will have to do the fighting 
and the killing and the being killed. ‘So suppose you leave 
it to us to decide what we should think about this war and 
what we should do about it, while you sit safely at home and 
nurse that leg.” 

And, if they spoke that way, I would be obliged to con- 
fess that they would be entirely right. I have always main- 
tained that the peace negotiations of Versailles should never 
have been entrusted to four men who were so old that cer- 
tain endocrine changes, inseparable from an advancing age, 
had definitely set them apart from an ordinary, normal 
human existence. The job should have been handled by a 
much younger group of men, who still were alive in every 
sense of the word. Of course, it is too late now to do any- 
thing about it, but we might keep this in mind at our next 
peace conference. Let me hasten to add however that I 
have never agreed with the subtle German propaganda which 
depicted the final treaty of Versailles as the most monstrous 
of all peace treaties of the ages. What about Brest-Litowsk 
and that little treaty of Frankfurt of 1871, which made an 
end to the Franco-Prussian war, and practically every other 
peace treaty ever since the beginning of time? But what else 
can one expect of peace treaties which in nine cases out of 
every ten are made in such a spirit of anger and vengeance 
that nobody is able to listen to the still small voice of reason? 
And while Versailles was undoubtedly a pretty severe sen- 
tence, all the world now knows that it was being scrapped 
at such a rate of speed—and by the Allies themselves—that 
it had hardly any resemblance to its former self, long before 
Adolf Hitler thought of using it as an argument for break- 
ing not merely that treaty but every other treaty which 
he himself had recently signed. And when the Nazi armies 
invaded Poland, Germany had not only regained its former 
territory, but had so tremendously increased in size that, in 
my imagination, I can see old Wilhelm in his castle of Doorn 
studying his maps in slippered ease and saying to himself, 
“That funny looking old corporal of mine is sure going 
places. Why didn’t I ever hear from him during the war? 
He might have come in handy!” 

Yes, Versailles had been pretty bad, but already, when the 
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son of Alois Schickelgruber came to power, it had been re- 
duced to a few scraps of parchment of highly doubtful value. 
I therefore have always replied to the arguments of some of 
my less suspicious neighbors who, having swallowed the 
subtle Nazi propaganda poison, used to assure me that Hitler 
was dead right about that treaty Germany had been forced 
to make with our so-called allies who since then had refused 
to pay their war debts and who invariably topped off their 
hymn of praise with an outburst something like this: “Now 
never mind what you personally may think about him. But 
is it Hitler who has saved the world from Bolshevism or is 
it not?” 

That sounds a little funny today. Adolf Hitler as the 
noble defender of civilization against the agressions of Bol- 
shevism! Can you see the happy little get-together in the 
Kremlin, safe in the bomb-proof cellar of Ivan the Terrible? 

“‘Jo-Jo, mein Freund, please pass me the caviar.” 

“Garasho, mein lieber Adolf, and how about another wee 
little nip of that vodka? Wonderful vodka! I stole it my- 
self one day when I was ... but never mind . . . that was 
many years ago and so here is to a long life and a merry 
one . Gesundheit! Sdorovie!” 

It must have been a charming scene but it does not help 
me in deciding what course we ourselves should follow, now 
that the two great prophets of autocracy have made common 
cause and are going to make the world extremely unsafe for 
the sort of lives which we ourselves prefer to live. 

What should we do? Some day in the far or near future, 
we will have to decide and decide for ourselves. For we are 
not as fortunate as those 12,000 pets in London, those dogs 
and cats and canary birds, which had to be killed because 
their owners were obliged to betake themselves to the country 
lest Adolf and his great big bombers come and blow them to 
bits. | wonder what we ourselves would have done if little 
Noodle had been still alive? Suppose that after more than 
twelve years of the most perfect friendship, loyalty and af- 
fection, we had been forced to take a needle and to say, 
Well, old fellow, it has been wonderful but you know, der 
grosse Adolf is coming and so there is nothing to do but 
take it... take it like a little man, little dog, or better 
still, take it like a dog. That will make you feel less ashamed 
of your human neighbors. 

1 don’t know whether I should have said this. Perhaps 
it will interfere with our neutrality. But the neutrality act 
did not mention dogs and so I suppose it was all right. 

Somewhere in the darkest recesses of the soul of every 
one of us, be he Christian or Pagan, there stands a little 
altar where sometimes (when we know that nobody is look- 


ing) we worship before those gods whom we have chosen 
as our own. It is before such a hidden little altar, I fear, 
that we each and every one of us shall have to draw his own 
conclusions and reach his own decision. For this is not a 
war of conquest. It is not a struggle for territories and oil 
fields and coal mines. They enter of course into the con- 
sideration but they are much less important than the spiritual 
values that are at stake . . . spiritual values which are so 
basicly opposed to each other that they can never hope to 
exist on one and the same planet. 

I hold no particular brief for England nor for France 
nor for Poland, as shining examples of democracy. To tell 
you the truth, I am not really very much interested in 
democracy. The Declaration of Independence does not men- 
tion it. Neither does the Constitution, which is of course 
quite natural as democracy is not an end in itself, but merely 
a means towards an end. It happens to suit us as a means 
to our own end of establishing and maintaining a reasonably 
well functioning form of representative self-government, but 
I shall at once concede that it may be totally unsuited for 
other nations. Therefore suppose we leave that stop-gap word 
“democracy” out of the debate, as to what we should do 
or should not do and that we keep our eyes firmly fixed upon 
the main consideration—the spiritual one. ... Then, what do 
we want to do? Let us remember that in our official deal- 
ings we have at least always done our best to maintain cer- 
tain ideals of a “gentle conduct,” as it was not only preached 
but also practiced by the men who founded our nation and 
put their own stamp upon that peculiarly American civiliza- 
tion which they had helped to create. Let us avoid the 
charming vocabulary of a triumphant Nazi-dom and make 
up our minds that such terms as “liar, crook, cheat, traitor, 
renegade, beast, swine” and others of such a nature, that I 
cannot even print them in quotes (as in America we reserve 
them for those public fences which are at the mercy of nasty 
little boys)—let us make up our minds that they do not quite 
fit in with the American scheme of things. Let us not get 
excited but merely ask ourselves, when we are trying to 
thresh these matters out and come to an honorable conclu- 
sion . . . let us ask ourselves, which is the voice we want 
to listen to? Do we want to listen to that which two 
thousand years ago spoke unto us from a hillside in Galilee, 
or do we want to listen to that which today shrieks at us 
from a hilltop near Berchtesgaden ? 

That the final analysis (I fear me) is the choice which 
some day all of us will be called upon to make. It will be 
a terrible choice, but it will have to be made, for there is 
no other. 


Making Democracy Work 


FREEDOM CANNOT SUBSIST ON CONFUSED VALUES AND DIVIDED LOYALTIES 
By DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, President of Princeton University 


Delivered at the Exercises Opening the 


l'1H these exercises Princeton opens the 193rd year 

W of her existence devoted to the advancement of 
learning and the education of young men. We open 

under world circumstances in which it is not hard to formu- 
late a plausible brief that organized, formal education has 
failed the world in its hour of need. Indeed some have been 
saying so for a good many years. Vocational education which 
aims no higher than to develop manual or technical skills 
has something to its credit, but what, ask the skeptics, does 
a liberal academic training accomplish behind its grand facade 


193rd Year of the University, September 17, 1939 


of academic pretensions, except to spoil young people by 
encumbering them with attitudes which they must discard 
later? Any college president who reads his own mail is quite 
familiar with the various lines which the argument can take, 
according to the individual temperaments of the critics. 
Neglect of practical preparation for business ; over-empha- 
sis upon athletics or extra-curricular activities; inflated 
campus social life; low scholastic standards which encourage 
habits of indolence; teachers who cant or won’t teach; 
exaggerated stress upon pedestrian scholarship, are a few of 
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the milder indictments of our universities. Other more nega- 
tive and destructive critics do not hesitate to charge that 
the modern college has actively contributed to the under- 
mining of our civilization. It is asserted by persons whose 
right to speak cannot be lightly dismissed that, through con- 
centration upon mechanistic science and natural law, our col- 
leges and universities have been destructive of religion on 
the one hand and faith in reason on the other. Having eman- 
cipated us from certain old forms of superstition, modern 
thought, we are told, has’ enslaved us to other servitudes as 
untrue and inhuman as those from which we were freed. 
It is charged that the doctrines we teach lead to a determin- 
ism which destroys personality, that they subject the free 
spirit of man to the domination of natural forces or his 
own irrational nature; that they lead to the subversive pessi- 
mism that ideas “are incapable of directing or changing the 
main course of events.” Even the social sciences, it is said, 
have joined the anti-rationalists because they make society 
the victim of trends which work out their inevitable des- 
tinies to which mankind can only conform. 

What disturbs me most is not the accusation that the in- 
fluence of the universities has been positively bad. I know 
better than that. What does disturb me is the charge that, 
with all the resources at their command, the universities are 
failing to make the contribution which they might make. 
Our intentions, we are told, are all right but we are not 
delivering the goods. 

If we are realistic about liberal education as practised in 
this country, can we truthfully assert that it is accomplish- 
ing all that is claimed for it in the inaugural addresses of 
college presidents and the press releases of university news 
agencies? Does our teaching of science cultivate a scientific 
attitude towards the world of public or private affairs in 


which our students will participate? Does our teaching of 
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Vital Speeches in the Schools 


“VITAL SPEECHES has helped me very much in prepar- 
ing reports on current topics for my history class in high 
school. It is truly an enlightening and inspiring magazine.’ 


CLARENCE W. OSTEMA, Champaign, II. 











“You should make VITAL SPEECHES better known. You 
have something to sell which is sold in no other way. Teach- 
ers of English, oral and written, once they have used VITAL 
SPEECHES find it difficult to get along without it. Scarcely 
a day goes by but what I find a pat illustration of some prin- 
ciple of composition. Up until your publication we had to 
use out-of-date material. The motivation which comes from 
recent and timely speeches is most welcome to the teacher 
who needs every bit of push he can muster to overcome the 
reluctance of some students to study.” 


LIONEL CROCKER, Denison University. 





FROM A RADIO COMMENTATOR 


“IT cannot allow this opportun**y <o pass without adding 
my humble appreciation to the tivus-nds you have already 
received for the liberal education you make possible through 
VITAL SPEECHES. I find your publication vital in follow- 
ing my profession, that of political commentator. There 
should be a ‘law’ compelling high schools and colleges to 
include VITAL SPEECHES in their curriculums.” 


WARREN T. HANLEY, Santa Barbara, Cal. 








the humanities change our students in any fundamental way 
through a broader grasp of human values and deeper under- 
standing of human history? Does our instruction in the 
social sciences, which are neighbors of both the natural 
sciences and the humanities, give the student a new attitude 
and methodology which really influence his conduct as a 
citizen? The answer is yes, but it is not as strong a yes as 
we can make it. I do not mean to sugzest that we are sell- 
ing the public a gold brick. Far from that. On the contrary 
we are in fact playing a manful part in the last line of 
defense against a return to an old paganism. Yet is it not 
true, as in other occupations and professions, that a gap is 
to be found between our promise and our performance and 
that it is possible by taking stock of ourselves to reduce that 
gap? 

There are various approaches to the cure of our present 
discontents in education. A reassuring sign is the fact that 
the discontents do exist and that our colleges are so actively 
experimenting in search of improved methods. For example, 
here at Princeton I consider that the development of our 
independent methods of instruction, (still in continuous 
evolution), our relatively severe scholastic requirements, our 
coordinated, cross-departmental programs of study, our in- 
creasing individualization of the student (in practice here, 
before the word became so bandied about as it is now), our 
linking of academic study with participation, as in the new 
creative arts program and in the reorganized School of Public 
and International Affairs, are all examples of progress and all 
evidences of life and vision. But it is something deeper that I 
have in mind, which I hope I can express sufficiently well to 
be understood. 

Although methods-are important, in my opinion the situa- 
tion calls for more than changes in the technique of instruc- 
tion. It is a sharpening of outlook and aim that is needed. 
If we ask ourselves why it is that four years of college study 
of the liberal arts, imposed upon eight years of school prepara- 
tion, seem to play such a small role in the thinking and atti- 
tude of the student in after life, must we not answer that it 
is because life and education have not been brought together 
in college? We insist that a liberal education treats the 
fundamental as contrasted with the vocational aspects of 
living. But do we teach them in a way that they can be 
used ; do we train our students how to use the fundamentals ? 
Or do the fundamentals remain in a non-communicating 
compartment of the mind, valuable when and if contribut- 
ing to one’s subjective enjoyment of science, art, literature, 
philosophy and history, but not sufficiently drawn upon in 
the general business of living. And the heart of an educa- 
tion which gets no exercise soon ceases to throb. 

My thesis is that it is not enough to teach the narrow 
content of the humanities, the natural sciences and the social 
sciences, as if the undergraduate years were for the training 
of academic specialists. How the student can use his educa- 
tion, how these subjects throw light upon one’s own problems 
and decisions as an individual and as a citizen must also be 
taught. This I conceive to be education for use in the high- 
est and non-material sense of the word. 

I suggest that the root reason that the materials and 
viewpoint of a liberal education, which seem so significant 
and interesting to the student on the campus, commonly ap- 
pear so remote in the daily grind of later years is that the ob- 
jectives which the liberal arts college sets before itself has 
become too vague and general. We need a more clearly defined 
target, less nebulous, more visible, and therefore more at- 
tainable. 

Anyone who reads the current definitions of a liberal edu- 
cation must find them uniformly unsatisfactory; they are so 
high in the clouds. The purpose we are told is to free the 
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mind and spirit of man from earthbound ties. A liberal 
education is an education for free men; it is an education for 
leadership which can view all the circumstances of our human 
problems. Some educators imply that because it is not bogged 
down by considerations of cash value, a liberal education must 
ipso facto be wholesome, an obvious non sequitur. Not that 
the broad purposes which I have quoted are undesirable or 
impossible. On the contrary, they set the tone of our work 
and should be present in all we do. But they are not a suf- 
ficiently practical formula when it comes to devising a 
course of study or methods of instruction that will make the 
liberal arts dominant in the lives of those who have been 
exposed to them. We need, I repeat, a more concrete, less 
amorphous target. If we clarify our objective and relate it 
more closely to the lives our students will live, we shall 
accomplish more. 

To this end I suggest that Princeton rededicate itself to 
its historic mission of educating young men for participation 
in the ceaseless task of making democracy work. By this I 
do not mean greater emphasis upon public affairs in the usual 
sense of the term. What I have in mind is far beyond poli- 
tics or forms of government. Even as a form of government 
democracy is not an end as our forefathers supposed, but a 
means to an end, the good life; and our failure to remember 
this is the cause of most of our present troubles. A free 
society is an opportunity, not a guarantee of happiness. It 
exists to be used; if it is taken for granted, if its people are 
passive, uncultivated or confused, it will be abandoned for 
some other instrumentality promising a more automatic hu- 
man perfectability. A healthy democracy is not a static thing. 
When functioning properly it is moving towards something. 
We hear often these days that capitalism has reached its 
maturity and that a new, fresh order must be substituted for 
it. This, however, misses the point. What we should worry 
about is whether we are not assuming that democracy is ma- 
ture and therefore does not need our attention. If we assume 
that it is mature, its power of survival is gone and the usual 
step from maturity to death will follow quickly. The basic 
truth here is that democracy must expand or perish. This is 
so obvious that I would apologize for mentioning it, were 
it not forgotten so often in practice. The liberal arts col- 
lege is the one most available agency to prepare young people 
to meet the human problems of an expanding democracy. 
There is no subject in the Princeton curriculum that can not 
be employed to contribute to this end. 

May I make my point more intelligible by a brief digres- 
sion. 

The most alarming ills that threaten our free society are 
not the cumbersome methods or surface inefficiency of poli- 
tical democracy. The basic cause for concern is the weaken- 
ing of our organic unity as a people, of a cohesive ideal 
cementing our society in a common purpose and will. If no 
strong national genius inspires us today, as it did one hundred 
and fifty years ago, the self-indulgent belief that the common 
good is automatically expressed by the ballots cast on election 
day is largely to blame. ; 

Beneath the mechanics of popular government must lie 
the sustaining structure of a spiritual objective and a uni- 
fied program by which to attain that objective. 

Freedom cannot subsist on confused values and divided 
lovalties. The very operations of responsible government 


depending as they do upon political parties magnify, indeed 
often create, issues that divide. The mere business of winning 
elections incites to conflict. If the differences which party 
government encourages are fought out in an atmosphere of a 
fundamental harmony of values and faith in a common future, 
the outcome will not spell confusion. But unless we are 
one at heart it may well do so. 

I submit that education frankly aimed at maintaining bal- 
ance between individual diversity on the one hand and the 
cohesive national genius of an expanding democracy on the 
other will give direction to our people out of all proportion 
to the relatively numerically few who partake of it. 

Two arguments may be made against the position which 
I have set forth. One is that it is indoctrination, a horrible 
word these days to most educators and properly so, although 
there are some who are so fearful of indoctrination that they 
seem willing to turn out young men and women destined to 
become the potential dupes of every adventurer in politics, 
morals, business or religion. Frankly I am proposing a cer- 
tain amount of indoctrination, viz., the inculcation of a 
preference for a free society and the necessity of preserving 
certain values to maintain it. But surely this is not undesir- 
able. At least I gather from the pronouncements of learned 
academic associations that the alternative, a totalitarian so- 
ciety, is the enemy of science and learning, and I so believe it 
to be. Where I may differ with some is in the expectation 
that the alternative can be avoided merely by preaching or 
by signing engrossed declarations. 

Another argument which can be levelled against me is that 
the objective which I would set up for the liberal arts edu- 
cation is as vague and unmanageable as those I have criti- 
cized. This, of course, I deny. I am confident that anyone 
who examines the possibilities in the curriculum with a view 
to the purpose I have in mind will find it sufficiently con- 
crete and workable for some basic and galvanizing changes. 

Such a program will not adjudge what we are now doing 
as unworthy or decree that our subject matter is irrelevant. 
But it will assert that we have not finished our job until we 
see to it that the education we administer is going to be used, 
not merely dispensed. 

If we who teach will so resolve, we shall benefit by being 
driven to a restudy of our familiar subjects in the light of 
their application to the life about us. The prevailing spirit of 
the Middle Ages, it is commonly said, was scholasticism, devo- 
tion to a higher knowledge set apart from the daily interests 
of life, given to disputation, cherishing subtleties of argument 
and refined abstractions which were never checked by obser- 
vation of the work-a-day world. If the world of intellectual 
leadership fell into scholasticism once, is there any guarantee 
that it will not do so again. It will if we drift into divorce 
between the world of learning and the world of human affairs. 
The work-a-day world will not be denied—in the last analy- 
sis it always wins over lofty attempts to ignore it. 

All this, of course, is not to deny that one unique function 
of the university is to uphold the value of learning for the 
sake of learning. No well informed person will dispute this, 
and it is in the belief that by defining sore specifically the 
goal we wish to reach we shall open ur : -w fields and new 
stimuli for the advancement of learnin, as well as further 
the education of young men, that I have spoken as I have 
this afternoon. 





“I am very glad to be able to put in this order as I regard VITAL SPEECHES as 
a necessary adjunct to any class in Public Speaking or Debate. I have used it there 


since it was first published.” 


MISS GERALDINE E. QUINLAN, 


Associate Professor of Speech, Elmira College. 
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